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EARLY LAYING PULLETS COME 
FROM GOOD LAYERS. 





Without Exeeption This Has Proven 
Trae At the Missouri State 
Poultry Experiment Station. 





Editor Rural World:—The Missouri 
State Poultry Experiment Station has 
60 or more pullets which have been 
hatched this year that began to lay 
when they were about four months 


old or a few days over that age. In 
every case, no matter what variety 
of poultry it happened to be, the first 
pullets of that variety to begin to lay 
came from the highest laying hens of 
that variety or hens among the high- 
est layers. We have never had an 
early maturing and early laying pul- 
jet come from a medium or poor lay- 
ing hen. In every case thus far, no 
matter what the variety is, the pul- 
lets which began to lay when they 
were from four to five months old 
were bred from the high laying hens 
of that variety. 

The 13 which began laying first 
were three Buff Leghorns, two 
Barred Plymouth Rocks, four White 
Leghorns, one Ancona, one Campine, 
one Rhinelander and one White Or- 
pington. The Barred Rocks and 
White Orpington weighed from three 
and one-half to four pounds’ each, 
while all others weighed from two 
and one-half to three and one-fourth 
pounds each. The first eggs weighed 
from one to one and one-half ounces 
each. The eggs are practically per- 
fect in development. A Buff Leghorn 
pullet weighing two and three-fourths 
pounds began laying at four months 
and five days old, and a Barred Rock 
pullet weighing three and _ three- 
fourths pounds began laying at four 
months and nine days old. These 
were the first two pullets to lay. The 
pullets are fed good wholesome food, 
but not forced or stimulated. The 
food given consists of equal parts of 
cracked corn and wheat as a grain 
feed, and equal parts of corn meal, 
wheat bran and shorts fed in hop- 
pers, and we mix one pound of fine 
salt to every hundred pounds of the 
mash. The colony houses are kept 
along the edge of a corn field or on 
fresh ground in an orchard. We give 
the young stock sour milk or butter- 
milk if it is available, and if not, we 
add 10 pounds of dry beef scraps to 
every 100 pounds of their dry mash. 
At three or four o’clock in the after- 
noon, we feed a moistened mash, all 
the birds will clean up in 20 or 30 
minutes. We use the same dry mash 
as we feed in the hoppers, but 
moisten it with sour milk or water. 
We, of course, supply grit, oyster 
shell, and charcoal by mixing them 
with the feed or by feeding separate- 
ly. Pure water is before them at all 
times. Recently in culling 6,000 head 
of young stock raised in this way to 
an age when some of the pullets had 
begun to lay, we found only two 
birds that appeared to be anything 
like out of condition. 

From our observation and records 
we have concluded that the season of 


the year in which a _ chicken is 
hatched has much to do with its 
growth and development, and _ the 


length of time that it will require for 
a pullet to mature and begin to lay. 
That is, pullets hatched in the early 
spring when the trees are budding, 
the grass beginning to grow green, 
the crops growing, and the birds 
mating, in other words, when the 
whole earth seems to be putting on 
new life, pullets hatched at this sea- 
son will begin laying in a shorter 
length of time than full sisters to 
them hatched in the summer or fall. 
We believe that pullets hatched in 
February, March and April will be- 
gin laying in a shorter length of time 
than their full sisters hatched in 
May, June and July in this climate. 
The smaller varieties begin to lay 
a little earlier or mature a little 
quicker than. the large varieties, as 
a rule, but by using\ good judgment, 
@ breeder of any variety can so regu- 





late his hatches so as to have them 
mature just in time to make good 
winter layers. A poultryman can so 
select and regulate the breeding of 
his flock and so regulate his hatches 
that his pullets will bloom or begin 
to lay at something near a certain 
season, just as the florist has his 
chrysanthemums bloom at Thanksgiv- 














“4 True Blue Winner.” 


ing and his lillies bloom at Easter. 
By all means, have them begin to lay 
before the winter season, for if they 
do not, they will more than likely not 
start laying before’ spring. Such 
pullets are a dead loss for several 
months. The margin of profit in the 
poultry business is so small that it 
will not stand such a loss. 


Selection and Breeding Will Tell. 


The fourth generation of chickens 
which have been hatched since the 
Experiment Station was established 
are now on the farm. The first year 
we trapnested a pen of Buff Leg- 
horn pullets which averaged between 
90 and 100 eggs each. We selected 
the best layers from that pen of 10 
for our next year’s breeders and 
mated them to a cockerel hatched 
from the best laying hen. We have 
kept and bred from the best layers 
and the best cockerels each year since 
that time. The result is that last 
year we developed a pen of 10 pul- 
lets which averaged nearly 200 eggs 
each and one laid 217 eggs, and now 
this year we have developed a pullet 
which began to lay when four months 
and five days old, and was the first 
to lay out of six or eight thousand 
chickens reared on the farm this sea- 
son. We have kept practically within 
the same line of breeding and by 
eareful selection and mating, have 
practically doubled the egg yield in 
three years’ time. 

Another thing, it does not mean 
that you have to entirely disregard 
shape and color to breed a good lay- 
ing strain of any variety. One of our 
contestants in the Buff Leghorn class 
from Michigan entered his birds in a 
good poultry show two weeks before 
our contest began last year. We now 
find that some of his highest scoring 
pullets and some of those which won 
the highest honors in the show room, 
are also those which have made the 
highest records in the contest by lay- 
ing the greatest number of eggs. His 
pen is fine in color and shape as well 
as leading when it comes to the egg 
basket. Of course, We all know that 
after a pullet or hen has laid a 
large number of eggs, it tells on their 
appearance for the time being, at 
least, but that does not necessarily 
mean that these birds will never be 
in show condition again, or that their 


to a degree that we can recommend 


success but the patient die@” 

is the third similar case that we have 
had with Black Langshans. The oth. 
er two hens died before we 

ered the real trouble. But we 
erated on this one and several 
have passed and the hen seems active, 
healthy and happy. The exter 
stitches have been removed and th, | 
wound healed and the hen is appa, 
ently well at this time. 


Contest Report for June, 


We have 1040 hens in the contest 
and 425 of them were confined j 
broody coops sometime during Be 


We have been impressed with the 
show qualities and the beautiful shape 
and color of one of the New Zealand 
pens of White Leghorns. This pen 
comes from a breeder who has won 
in the contests of that country and 
is now also making a good record 
here. We are quite certain of one 
thing, i. e., it is not necessary to 
breed a flock of mongrels for them to 
prove to be satisfactory layers. 


Poultry Surgery. 
Poultry surgery has not advanced 


it for this, that or the other thing, 
but you may be interested in an op- 
eration which was recently performed 
at this institution. 

A Black Langshan hen remained on 
tr: nest most of the time and ap- 
peared to be broody. In removing 
her from the nest we could feel what 
appeared to be eggs in the body cavi- 
ty and we could apparently hear the 
shells grinding against each other as 
we would knead the abdomen. She 
was a contest hen and we knew if 
this was the condition that it would 
probably be only a question of a short 
time until the hen would die and that 
it was our duty to try to discover 
and relieve the trouble if possible. 

We proceeded to make an incision 
in the abdomen of the hen and to our 
surprise, found six normal and hard 
shelled eggs in the body cavity. They 
had developed and passed from the 
oviduct to the body cavity instead of 
being laid in the natural way. The 
body cavity was filled with these 
eggs. Six were removed and the in- 
cision sewed up, and at the present 
time, the hen seems to be in good 
health.. Just what the outcome is 
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tik 
hea, 
her Ne - 
ty THE CALF ON THE LAWN, 
hare I’m goin’ to hitch this ‘ere young 
Oth | calf out here in my front lawn; 
te He'll stay right here an’ “chaw the 
Op. grass ‘till the hull thing is chawn; 
days He'll chaw thet corner off today, un- 
ative, til he’s et it bare; 
erhal | ter-morrer I will move his stake, an’ 
| the he'll chaw over there, 
ppar- 
Looks bad, yer say, to see a calf out 
in a man’s front yard, 
rntest > plattin’ like a barnyard, on this 
ed to oP stylish boolevard ; 
z the But thet air caff shal eat thet grass 
until I get him fat, 
An’ if he feels like blattin, ‘wy, I 
reckon he will blat. 


i 


Wren I fust took my farm out here 
this was a country road; 
Across the way -was parstchure lan’, 
where huckleberries growed; 
My caff was then hitched in my w ard 
fer ,the hul) town’s inspection, 


An’ yo «darn “enterprisin’ dood cum 
roun’ ‘to make objections, 
Wen this road growed a village 


street, my caff’ wag in the yard, 

An’ now the street it swells ‘ith style, 
a city boolevard; 

But I will hitch this ‘ere young caff 
out here in my front lawn; 

He'll stay right here an’ chaw the 
grass till the hull thing is chawn. 


You. say the way I carry on makes 
the hull city laff; 

Well, let ’em laff; this ’ere’s my lawn, 
an’ this ’ere is my caff, 

An’ things hez reavhed the purtiest 

' pass the worl’ hez ever sawn, 

Ef an ol’ duff can’t let his caff chaw 
grass on his own lawn. 


Wall, let *em laff; this ’ere young caff 

shall stay here anyhow, 

if I hear ’em laff too hard, 

trot out the ol’ cow; 

FH hitch ‘em both to the same stake; 
right here in my front lawn, 

An’ let ’em stay an’ chaw the grass 
till the hull things is chawn. 

—Sam Walter Foss. 


PRACTICAL MILKM. AKING, 
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Why is the 
time in the 
and quality? 

When the 
the moisture 


hay cured but a_ short 
sun better in nutriment 





hay is cured in the sun, 
is thoroughly dried out, 


of fiber. When it is cured away from 
the sun by sweating, this change does 
hot occur to the same extent. 

In the absence of ensilage, should 
cows be fed with hay two or three 
times a day for best results? 

It makes very little difference with 
or without ensilage whether cows are 
fed tow or three times a day, so long 
a they are fed regularly and at the 
Same time each day. 
six o'clock at night to six o’clock in 
the morning is no shorter than the 
Same time from morning till night, 
and no man gets up at midnight to} 
Teed his cows. It is largely a matter 
Of personal convenience. 

Is timothy hay and water sufficient 
for a cow to freshen in about four 
Weeks? If not, what ration is re- 
quired ? 

Most emphatically, no. The timothy 
; Y is very deficient in body-building 
/ Material. ‘If no other forage is avail- 

“able, she should have an abundance 
of Wheat bran or malt sprouts, with 
“ ehough oilmeal to make her voidings 
about the same consistency that 
4 ¥ would be on midsummer pasture. 
ae rs. there any danger of feeding a 
| SW with too much hay if she has a 
| fasonable amount of grain? What 

hay? be a reasonable amount of 
© There is no danger in feeding.a 
W on all the coarse fodder she will 
+ 80 long as it is sweet and clean. 
3° 4Mount for each animal is best 
frmined by the animal’s desires 
= appetite. What she will eat up 

A and have a’ good ‘appetite for 
Amount. feeding is ° the: ~ prope? 


excessive amounts of forage are 
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and such curing increases the amount | 


The period from | 





the 
as much of 
There- 
grain first 


given before the grain, 
not be able to consume 
the latter as her needs require. 
fore, it is best to feed the 
or in combination - with 
food. 

Would it be better for the farmer 
to sell timothy hay for $25 per ton 
than feed it to his stock? 

There is very little stock that will 
consume -hay at $25 a ton and return 
the owner anything like this price, 
even with other feeds corresponding- 
ly high. if it were possible, a man 
might better sell his stock than  at- 
tempt to keep it on this costly feed. 

What is the relative feeding value 
of timothy 

Timothy hay contains 4.3 per cent 
protein, 46.4 per cent carbohydrates 
and 1.5 per cent fat: oat straw 1.6 
per cent protein, 41.4 per cent car- 
pee and .7 per cent fat. These 
are the percentages digestible. 

; At erdinary prices of both, the en- 
lergy required to digest the oat straw 
will about equal-the food value in it, 
but at present (May, 1912) prices of 
hay of all kinds the straw will help 
to fill the paunch and when fed in 
connection with melasses, which can 
be bought fer fren: 12 to 14 cents a 
gallon, is a cheap and: desirable feed. 

Is there any profit in making milk 
with common cows without ensilage? 

It is a serious question whether 
there is any money in making milk 
from common cows under any condi- 
tions. Unless they are eapable of 
producing more than enough to pay 
for their feed, the labor expended on 
them, and the interest on the money 
invested in them, they are “unprofit- 
able servants” with or without ensi- 
lage. 

The ensilage will materially reduce 
the cost of milk. Except under very 
favorable conditions, it is question- 
able whether milk can be made with 
sufficient profit with any cows with- 
out ensilage. 

Which is the more economical feed, 
ensilage or clover hay, if the hay can 
i be bought for $7 or $8 a ton? 

The two make a good combination. 
in an exepriment where I was pur- 
| chasing both, I found that three tons 
1 of 
i the place of one ton of clover 
costing $10. With the ensilage the 
milk product was increased above 
that with the clover hay. 

How much good ensilage does it 
require to equal in feeding value one 
ton of good timothy hay? 

About three tons. 


cow may 





the coarse 











hay 


| CATTLE R AISING BY THI THE WHOLE- 
SALE E. 








A telegram published in the State 
Register a few days ago, stated that 
the Cudahy meat-packing interests 
have started a cattle-raising farm in 
Colorado, on which they expect to 
raise a large share of the cattle they 
slaughter in their packing houses. The 
Cudahys have begun this enterprise 
with a few thousand acres of land 
which they are fitting up with the 
most approved barns, silos, ranges, 
etc., conducted by experts who intra 
duce the most economical methods of 
handling and feeding cattle in order 
to gain best results in quality and 
quantity. 

If the experiment being conducted 
by the Cudahys shall prove a success, 
similar methods will undoubtedly be 
adopted by other packers. 

The growing scarcity of cattle is the 
incentive for this investment of mil- 
lions by the Cudahy interests. With 
the demand for meat increasing and 
the supply decreasing, it seems rea- 
sonable that this enterprise by the 
‘meat-packers willbe profitable. Farm- 
ers for some reason, do not devote that 
attention to cattle raising that they 








hay and bright cat straw? | 


ensilage costing $7.50 would take. 
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— — 


cholera. Hitherto all stockyards 
have been considered as infected with 
this disease. Now, however, it is con- 
sidered safe to permit the shipment 
of hogs which have been treated with 
the serum and which show no symp- 
toms of suffering from any form of 
disease. As a result of this it is ex- 
pected that thousands of light weight 
hogs will be sent from the stock- 
yards to the country for feeding an@ 
fattening and that the country’s total 
production of pork will be greatly in- 
creased thereby. 

The new regulations also withdraw 
all permission for the use of nicotine 
solutions, coal-tar creosote, and cre- 
sol preparations in the official dip- 
ping of cattle and sheep for scabies. 
This step has been made necessary 
by the difficulty experienced in keep- 
ing baths of this-nature at a strength 
sufficient to eliminate all danger of 





once did. This perhaps, is because the 
value of land. in the thickly settled 
portions of the country has increased 
so greatly that it is not profitable to 
raise cattle in any other way than as 
a by-product. The cheaper lands of 
the far west ought to be utilized by in- 
dividual farmers’ for cattie raising but 
if they are not utilized, cattle-raising 
by wholesale-seems the onjy alterna- 
tive. The importation of meats from 
other countries under the new tariff 
has not yet become large enough to 
supply the increasing demand, and for 
this reason prices of meat have re- 
mained stationary. 





If the farmers of this country want L , 3 ‘0 
to retain the cattle market, they must | disease without having them so strong 
change their policy. They must|48 to be injurious to the animals 


double their output of cattle, or whole- | themselves. The Department, there- 
sale cattle farms will be established | fere, decided to insist upon a field 
and the farmers who raise cattle will test of the strength of all solutions 
be at the mercy of these big establish- | u8ed for dipping. A practical field 
ments and wil have to take such | |test for this purpose is available in 
prices for their stock as the wholesale | | the case of the sulphid sulphur used 
dealers choose tp give them. | in lime in sulphur baths-for scabies, 

It may be said incidentally that this and for arsenious oxide in arsenical 
new énterprise of the Cudahy inter- {dips for cattle tick. Official dipping, 
ests shows that the foreign importa- therefore, will hereafter be confined 
tion of meats under the democratic | to the lime-and-sulphur and arsenical 
tariff has no terrors for them. What baths 
this country needs is not a higher 
tariff on meats, but more.cattle from 
which to produce more meat. 

The -experiment will. be watched 
with interest by meat consumers as 
well as by cattle raisers. 


Lou Dillon, 1:58%, is 16 years old, 
Jimminy! How time scoots along. 











APPLETON 
Silo Filler 


if Appleton has a 40-year 
PM reputation for making 
farm machines right. 


EASIER 10 SHIP LIVE STOCK NOW 





New 
terstate 
become 
changes are 
ment of Agriculture 
movement of live stock from quaran- 


regulations governing the in- 
movement of live stock will 
effective July 1, 1914. These 
designed by the Depart- 
to facilitate the 
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tined areas or from public stock- | ; ES cheeainds huis detiek 
yards. The new «regulations, which | that ° “Made by Appleton’ means 
are k mas B. A. L Bureau . of} e best that can be built. Appie- 
ote haere a ~ 0 % Sp super- | “ ton Silo Fillers have solid oak 
Animal Industry) r er 210, per- | frames: braced, bolted Pond 
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, pao ars tate Mex? | 2 4 . 

the. shipment of cattle from tick in-|® ool erate, jocl-aeea? 
fected ‘areas, with the movement of | ing cut, Cuts ten lengths; 5-16 to 
swine from public stockyards and | j 2% inches. Throat on larger 


sizes takes whole bundies. One 
lever controls feed rolls and table. 
Independently driven blo wer; 
speed adjustable to minimum use 
of power for any height silo. 


with the dipping of cattle and sheep 
for scabies. 

Hereafter cattle that have been dip- 
ped once under State or *Federal 


supervision may be shipped from an | 


area quarantined for ticks to a mar- | in 
ket center where there are proper | four 
dipping facilities and the Depart-| S1L4M, 


ment of Agriculture maintains an in- 
spector. After a second dipping 
there under his supervision the cat- 
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tle may be sold for any purpose. Detaltg of Avpistes Silo Fillers, yooes ioe ‘ 
i has been necessary in ers, Gaso ure Spreaders 
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' 
' 
times of drought for cattle owners “a 
quarantined areas to slaughter their 
stock or sell it for slaughter for what- | 
ever it would bring. The resulting | 
loss will, it is hoped, be done away | 
with under the new regulation. 
The provision permitting, 
certain strict conditions, the trans- 
portation of hogs from public atoek- | “ SE ae Se ¥ 
yards into interstate commerce has | Seednect tram ear deciere Hundreds of exclu 
been made possible by the discovery | sive styles. Wire and Ornamental iron gear aran- 
by Government scientists of a serum | teed Fences fufirs Order and Marty Buyer's Ofer ; 
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Cattle 


MISSOURI STATE FAIR BABLE, 








BY W. L. NELSON, 


Assistant Secretary, State Board of 
Agriculture. 


It was a hot summer day. In the 
meadow grove not far from the big 
cement tank, which is kept filled with 
clear water pumped by the new wind 
mill, a bunch of farm animals were 
gathered, lazily lounging in the shade. 
This motley crowd, the members of 
which were on the best terms, had 
discussed almost every subject from 
Col. Roosevelt's return to the war in 
Mexico. 

Just then an automobile stopped at 
the cross-roads and a man got out and 
nailed up some signs. One of them 
read, “Missouri State Fair, Sedalia, 
September 26 to October 3, 1914.” 
There was also a lot of other reading 
matter and pictures telling about the 
big fair. This put all the animals to 
talking, and a lively conversation it 
was, almost like a vote “for women” 
meeting, or a “politician’s watch par- 
ty” when there is a prospect of post 
offices and other pie besides unsweet- 
ened gooseberry. 

“Just look at my kinfolks,” said Sir 
Hereford, “We are the complexion peo- 
ple. That’s why they call us ‘white 
faces’ and why the ladies rave over us 


at Sedalia and every other swell 
show.” “Rave isn’t a good word,” 
broke in Piggy, the Punster. “If I 


were one of those big, broad-backed 
pile-of-porterhouse Angus or Galloway 
Kings of creation whose curly coats 
shine like silk, I would want that word 
‘rave’ reserved for something that was 
raven.” This annoyed Sir Whiteface 
but he came back by saying that Mis- 
souri is the leading Hereford show 
state in the Union and that the Mis- 
souri State Fair show would be “some 
shine.” 

At this time up spoke he of the hy- 
phenated handle, Old-Red-White-and- 
Roan, whose grandfather used to serve 
as a sortofrural gymnasium director 
exercising the neighborhood boys by 
chasing them about the paddock, when 
on Saturday nights they came to swim 
in the old pond. 

But Old-White-and-Roan, weighted 
by the mighty folds of his meaty enve- 
lope, leads no such existence. Now the 
sons of the men, who were once chased 
across pastures, go to town at the 
week end and get plenty of exercise 
being chased by automobiles. “Talk all 
you please,” said this aristocrat of the 
Shorthorn family—and he spoke very 
slowly—about the merits of the breeds, 
“But I would have you know that we 
don’t have to get our hair combed and 
curled and our toe nails manicured in 
order to attract attention. Keep this 
in mind when you see my brothers and 
sisters at Sedalia. We will be there 
from many states. Some of us will be 
so broad ‘that we will make two paths 
as we walk and others will be. able 
to fill a milk pail of generous propor- 
tions.” At this juncture, Piggy, the 
Punster, made a noise like sandpaper 
rubbing on horn and said “Some bo- 
vines have horns to blow as well as 
polish.” 

The beautiful eyes of Ned, the Sad- 
dle Horse were now shining like dia- 
monds and it was evident that he had 
something important to say. “See 
that,” he said, as he pointed to the an- 
nouncement of the $2,500.00 open-to- 
the-world Saddle Horse Stake at Se- 
dalia, “There’s a prize that makes the 
purses that you cattle are going to 
contend for look like a herd of ele- 
phants had danced the turkey trot on 
them. Why if that money was hung 
up for the old Missouri road gait, the 
flat-footed, ‘nodding,’ running walk, I 
would take it to any old tune that Na- 
tiello’s best-of-all-bands might play. 
As it is, though, I’m going to occupy a 
box (‘Box stall, you mean,’ put in Pig- 
gy the Punster) and see the good blue- 
blooded nimble-footed goers in the 
greatest contest of the kind ever 
staged. (‘Saddled, you mean,’ impu- 
dently interrupted the Bacon Boy) and 
when that’s over, and if Missouri wins, 
I’m ready for horse heaven.” 

Ned had hardly finished his speech 
when a Missouri Mule said, “Hee 
Haw,” and in his peculiar nightingale 
voice remarked something about the 
Sedalia show standing at the head in 
mule shows. (‘The only safe place 





to stand near a mule,’ commented 
Piggy, the Punster, who also took a 
squeal-shot at a long-eared neighbor 
who was referred to as a “Jack of all 
trades.’’) At this, a sort of fighting 
fire came into Old Ned’s eyes. In no 
uncertain voice he said, “I can beat 
you ‘pair of jacks,’ and what's more, 
that Saddle Horse Show at Sedalia will 
beat Shorthorn, Hereford, Angus and 
Galloway, ‘four of a kind,’ all rolled 
into one.” At Old Ned’s retort Piggy 
looked pained; it was plain that he 
was afraid for his place as chief pun- 
ster. Very kindly, Bob, the ram, but- 
ted in and chided the little Bacon 
Brother, who was really a runt, for be- 





It is well known that sour skimmilk 
is the best preventive of bowel 
trouble that has been found for young 
chickens and turkeys. 


COST AND YIELD. 








In the dairy cow the cost of sup- 
port is in proportion to live weight, 
but the yield of butter is not in the 
same proportion. 


IS CORN SMUT INJURIOUS 
CATTLE? 
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It is a quite common 
corn smut is injurious to cattle. 
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THE SEPARATOR, 





One of the chief advantages of the 


separator is the enhanced Value of 
the skimmilk, 

sweet and will 
period than milk which has steadiie 


which is 


perf 
keep for a = 


12 to 24 hours hence it is more Valu. 


able for either household use or for 
feeding to stock. The butterfat only 
being removed, the solids remajp 
build up the bone and muscle of the 
young animals, and the sugar ig 4 
heat-producer. 





It never pays to overload young 


teams. 











A Pair of Four-Year-Olds. 


ing nearly two years old and weighing 
only 150 pounds. “What’s time to a 
hog, anyhow,” came back piggy, who 
declared that he wasn’t in any hurry 
about going on the *oot-toot to the 
city and to the big “ham-and” house 
where so many of his brothers had 
walked in, undressed, and ridden out, 
dressed—also wearing a government 
meat inspector’s stamp. 

A meak-eyed Jersey cow broke the 
silence that followed by saying that 
her sisters would be right in the swim 
at Sedalia, September 26 to October 3, 
and that after all, the “milky way” is 
the way to wealth. At this point in 
the Missouri State Fair discussion a 
proud rooster, who hadn’t been swat- 
ted according to Marquis of Quisen- 
berry rules, remarked that the Poultry 
Show at Sedalia was always “some- 
thing to crow over.” 

The aster of the flock had ap- 
proached unawares. Old Bob, who had 
just started in to describe the glories 
of the 1914 Sheep Show at Sedalia, 
heard him, looked’ sheepish and 
stopped short. It developed later that 
the master had heard most of the 
conversation, and it is well that he 
had, for he has promised to take all 
the animals in the big pasture to Se- 
dalia, State Fair Week. He-wants 
them to know their aristocratic kins- 
man, to see the fine horses, mules, 
cattle, sheep, hogs, chickens and other 
Missouri mortgage lifters that have 
quarters engaged on the State Fair 
Grounds for the week of September 26 
to October 3. 

Especially is he anxious that they 
see the greatest Silo School and dem- 
onstration ever planned, that they 
learn more about the true magic boxes 
filled with food that needs no govern- 
ment guarantee to make it good—food 
that’s just green grass without flies. 
Gee, but it will be a week of fun for 
flocks—yes, and for folks. 

Come along to the Missouri State 
Fair, Sedalia, September 26—October 
3, 1914. The live stock, agricultural 
and industrial exposition of Missouri— 
the people’s school. 





SKIMMILK PROFITABLE. 


A three-year experiment conducted 
at Purdue, Indiana, station shows 
that skimmilk is worth almost four 
times as much when fed to laying 
hens as when fed to hogs. Two pens 
of hens exactly alike in breeding and 
rearing were used for the experiment, 
and were fed and housed exactly 
alike, except one pen was fed on a 
liberal supply of skimmilk, and no 
meat or other form of animal food 
was fed. 

The skimmilk pen averaged 133 
eggs per hen per year. Those getting 
no skimmilk averaged only 36 eggs 
per hen per year. The milk-fed 
hens returned an average net profit 
of $1.40, and the milkless hens a loss 
of a trifie over four cents per hen. 





merous experiments have been made 
to ascertain whether or not this is 
true. One experimenter started feed- 
ing two ounces a day of the smut to 
each of two cows. Later the amount 
Was increased to eleven pounds. The 
test lasted 49 days, but no serious re- 
sults were evident. The cows had a 
normal milk yield at the end of the 
period. 


Cow Ease, 
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Other experiments have given prac- 
tically the same results so that it 
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| “Horticulture 


THE ADVANCE OF THE 
ARMY WORM. 


70 STOP 





Letters, telephone messages, and 
{ndividual callers have been solicit- 
jog aid from the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture to stop the 
advance of the hordes of army worms 
that threaten their fields of wheat, 
gats, corn, timothy, blue grass, and 
ether grasses. There seems to be a 
general outbreak of this pest through- 
out the North, east of the Rocky 
mountains. These worms are emerg- 
jng from eggs laid by moths that ap- 

ntly swarmed up from the South- 
west. Great numbers of these moths 
have been noticed in the vicinity of 
Washington during the past month, 
pundreds of their broken wings hay- 
ing been seen near the Union Station. 
Lawns in the capital are being over- 
run by this pest. 

The army worm is a smooth, striped 
caterpillar about an inch and a 


quarter long and a quarter of an inch- 


in diameter. It is rather dark in ap- 
pearance. While normally 
by night and hides by day, not being 


generally’ noticed, as soon as it has} 
increased to such a number that its | 


food supply falls short, it.starts to 
travel and becoming bolder, feeds 
both night and day. The moth from 
which this worm hatches is brown 
with a white spot on the center of 
each fore wing. It measures about 
an inch and one-half from wing to 
wing. 

How Worms May Be Destroyed. 

If the worms have not yet attacked 
a field the most practical way 
keep them out is to plow furrows in 
front of them, throwing the furrow x 
the direction toward which they are 
traveling. The worms will fall into 
the furrow and when this is full they 
may be killed either by dragging a 
log back and forth in the furrow or 
by destroying the worms in holes 
previously dug at _ intervals of 
feet in the bottom of the furrow. 
Kerosene poured on them in the holes 
will destroy them. 

If the worms are already in the 
field the following mixture which will 


attract the worms and destroy them | 


should be spread about: 1 pound of 
Paris green (poisonous), 50 pounds 
of wheat bran, juice of one-half dozen 
oranges. Bring the mixture to a stiff 
dough by the use of diluted molasses 
and scatter it among the worms. Care 
Should be taken to keep this dough 
from children or domestic animals. 
Prompt action to prevent the worms 
from infesting a field is much better 
than later efforts to attempt to kill 
then’ in the grain. Once the caterpil- 
lars have infested a field, the meas- 
ures necessary to destroy them may 
Seriously hurt or even destroy the 
crop. 
The worms at first are almost al- 
Ways localized in some definite breed- 
Place in the field and immediate 
efforts should be taken to eradicate 
them in these small areas before they 
have had time to spread. The normal 
ding piace of the army worm is 
frank grass, such as is usually 
found along the edges of swamps or 
Spots of pasture land that have 
N over-fertilized. They are prac- 
tally never found in swamps, de- 
fause the worm needs a reasonably 
Place in which to breed. 
Clean cultivation, rotation of crops, 
Cleaning up of fence corners, close 
Pasturage, and the burning over of 


-Waste'grass land in the spring or falt, 


are good measures to prevent a re- 
turrence of the army worm. 
For mall areas like lawns 


: and 
Pivate grounds, the poison 


bait 


Mentioned above may be used, Equal- | toes is suitable to the 
of a 
“*Ptay of one pound arsenate of lead 


efficient is the application 


dissolved in 25 gallons of water. If 
the powdered arsenate of lead is more 
fasily obtainable, one pound of this 
May be mixed with eight pounds of 

ur and dusted on the grass where 

© worms are feeding. It must be 
temembered that arsenate of lead is a 
adly poison to men and animals, as 
Well as to army worms. 





CABBAGE AND LETTUCE, 





Every srower of early cabbage and 
uce should know that, if the 


it feeds | 


to | 


20 |i 


plants are properly hardened in the 
frames, they will stand almost any 
degree and amount of freezing after 
setting in the field. Hardening the 
plants is accomplished by gradually 
subjecting them to low temperatures 
and by watering more sparingly as 
the time approaches for the plants to 
be set in the field. 

At the first the frames are opened 
more during the day and perhaps in 
two or three days, or on warm days 
the sashes are removed entirely from 
the frames. The plants will soon 
take on a reddish blue tint, and then 
the sash may be left off at night, un- 
less the weather is unusually cold. 


ORCHARD AND GARDEN NOTES, 





Look up a market for onions and 
late cabbage during July. 

Plant iris the latter part of August 
and peonies in September. 

Do not allow rhubarb to send up 
seed stalks if it is to be used all sea- 


son. 
Keep the sweet peas picked every 
day if you expect them to continue 
blooming. , 
Cultivate 





the flower beds 


The Apiary 


SUGAR FOR BEES. 





Writing from Markt Oberdorf, Ba- 


“Gleanings” says: 
ers have always sounded a note of 
caution against feeding 
sugar. Of course, the warning is not 
against feeding sugar for winter 
stores in a poor honey year, nor is 
there any harm in 


pounds of sugar to each colony. I feed 


winter well 
The sugar is usually boiled. 





rine was used to make sugar appear 
| white. By boiling the ultramarine 
| came on top and was skimmed off. 


| use cold water to make 


} . 
| crystalized sugar and water. 


|late in the season, a more conceptrat- 











if 
il 


i 


| 





A Thriving Colony. 


parts of sugar to four parts of water 


| around the shrubs occasionally. They 
will be the better for it. 

Cut out old canes of raspberries as 
soon as they are through fruiting and 
start the cultivator going between the 
rows. 

Gladioli and dahlias should be in 
bloom by late July. There is no bulb 
more satisfactory for the summer 
garden than the gladiolus. 

Nitrate of soda at the rate of 150 
pounds per acre, applied to the lawn 


rain hastens the growth of grass and 
gives it a darker color. It is well 
to apply two or three times during 
the summer. 

Look over the vegetables, flowers, 
and fruits and begin preparations for 
showing some of them at the county 
or state fairs. It is worth the effort 
| even though a prize is not the result. 
One of the pretty sights in the Min- 
| neapolis Park System the last week 
|in June was the rose garden at Lake 
| Harriet. .Anna Diesbach, Capt. Hay- 
| ward,* Robert Duncan, Crimson Ram- 
| bler, Prairie Queen, Hugh Dickson, 
| Frau Karl Druski, Clio, Jubilee, and 
Duke of Wellington were among the 
best varieties—LeRoy Cady, Asso- 
ciate Horticulturist, University Farm, 
St. Paul. 





| 
STRAWBERRY PLANTING. 


{ 








Always plant strawberries in the 
spring. Any soil, says one grower, 
| that will grow a good crop of pota- 
strawberry. 
Pick off all blossoms for the first 
| year up to the first of August. The 
fall-bearing varieties should be al- 
lowed to blossom after that time. The 
Senator Dunlap is the best kind of 
the old June-bearing sorts, the Pro- 
gressive the best of the ever-bearer. 

All strawberries should have a 
cover of marsh hay or straw as soon 
as the ground freezes hard enough to 
hold up a wagon. Put on enough to 
hide the plants, and a little more will 
do no harm. The object is to protect 
from alternate freezing and thawing 








and to keep out the drying winter 
winds. 


| just before sprinkling or before a} 


by volume to this syrup. Hot water is 
‘needed to facilitate the solution. 

Honey from honeydew is not suit- 
lable for winter stores. Some of this 
capped honey should be taken out, and 
sufficient sugar fed or suitable honey 
given so that the bees, while compelie? 


good honey or sugar. Honey 
honeydew invariably gives dysentery, 
and very oiten such a colony in our 
long severe winters is iost or so weak- 


jened that it is scarcely worth the 
trouble. 

I recommend in poor season to take 
in early fall some cappe!l noney fron 
each colony. Feed sugar instead, ani’ 





| needed. © In our rough spring weather 
|it is dangerous to supply feed in 4xuid 
| form tod eurly in spring. Ti entices the 
1 bees to Ay out for waier and policn, 
j and a large per cent never reach home 
| again. 

| If the lscking food is supplied with 
|} capped runey-combs, the bees are not 
so excited nor so mucij_ stimulatr:, 
and at the beginning of the honey-fiow 
are usually more populous, and vonse- 
quently bring more surpius. Colonies 
not stimulated seem to concerve their 


advantage. Stimulating the latter 
part of spring when the inconstant 


weather has lost part of its danger 
may be advantageous. 

Great care must always be exer- 
cised when stimulative feeding in the 
spring is practiced. The warning 
against sugar feeding was for those 
beekeepers who take all the honey they 


ql 


| styles and make b 
| your & 


from | 


| give the capped honey in the spring as | 


énergies and use them later to better | 


feeding a few | 


; 
} 





| 
| 
| 


TakeThis Suit 


can from the bees and feed sugar. 
These mercenary beekeepers think 
they are profiting by this robbing sys- 
tem, but they are mistaken. They 
have considerable work, and but little 
gain. 

They do harm to their bees and les- 
sen the chance for a good crop of 





varia, Germany, Prof. J. A. Heberle in | honey next season, because the colo- 
Practical beekeep- | nies so robbed do not prosper as well 


| in spring on the sugar, and can not 


too much/| make use of the early honey-flow to’ 


| the same advantage as the more pop- 


ulous colonies that had plenty of 
| honey during brood-rearing time. 

Dr. U. Kramer, of Zurich, wrote an 
| interesting article of “The Physiologi- 


every year in September about four | cal Effect on Sugar-feeding.” By cn- 
pounds of sugar toe each colony in an | alysis it was determined that sugar 
apiary where the bees gather a little ‘honey, that is, sugar fed to the bees 
heather honey, and my bees always | ang extracted, contained practically as 


much nitrogen as honey. Of course, 


This | the ethereal oils and other substances 
was formerly done because ultrama- | peculiar to honey are not present, and 


the inversion is not complete. 
Sugar honey from the uncapped 


I cells showed 0.28 per cent of nitro- 
the syrup, | gen; the capped sugar honey showed 
equal parts by measure of well-refined 10.36 per cent of nitrogen. 


Sugar is a 


If it is hydrocarbon and contains no nitrogen. 
Dr. 
and ed syrup is used, as much as seven|ihe bees supply albumen from their 


Kramer deduces, therefore, that 


body while inverting the sugar. If 
that is so, there can be no question 
that feeding great quantities of sugar 
must be harmful to the bees. It must 
weaken their vitality and make them 
more susceptible to disease. 





“That lump of coal which just went 
on the fire has a grudge against me,” 
remarked the tongs. 

“The in-grate!” exclaimed the scut- 
tle, indignantly. 
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fHE TIME FOR THE FARMER’S 
- VACATION, 





By timing his vacations properly, 
the winter-wheat farmer may ma- 
terially affect his income for the com- 
ing year. Many farmers are tempted 
to take their time off at this season 
(in August), when they have finally 
got their wheat cut and in shock, and 
their corn laid by. If, however, they 
will plow their stubble in July and 
then keep the weeds down during the 
late summer, taking an occasional 10- 
days’ vacation in the meantime, they 
will get, the following year, from 20 
to 25 bushels from an acre of land 
that would otherwise yield them only 
from 23 to 15 bushels. 

Experiments have proved conelu- 
sively that stubble should be plowed 
early. Investigations of the United 
States Department of Agriculture 
have shown that every delay of 10 
days in plowing the stubble means a 
loss of a bushel of wheat or more per 
acre. Still the farmer in general has 
not adopted the practice of plowing 
his stubble in July. The average man 
never does a thing until he is com- 
pelled by circumstances and most 
farmers are satisfied merely to get 
his plowing done in time to sow his 
wheat at the proper season. 

The farmer’s life is very strenuous 
during the early part of the year and 
only at this season is he able to lay 
off for a spell. He must plant his 
corn fairly early in the spring; he 
must cultivate it diligently or weeds 
will take it; when the wheat is ripe, 
he must harvest it or he may lose it. 
It is not surprising, therefore, that at 
the first season when there is nothing 
absolutely driving him, he wishes to 
have a little respite when city people 
are also taking their annual outings. 
_ When the farmer finally does take 
his time for recreation he would bet- 
ter take it in 10-day periods. Mean- 
while he should spend a day or so 
between vacations in keeping the 


cultivation. 

A growth of weeds during the hot 
Summer months may make consid- 
erable headway and stock the soil 
with great quantities of seed for 
Many years to come. 

One of the worst weeds in the Mid- 
dle West is a grass which stands up 
like a fox-tail and is known by that 
name. The fox-tail has a companion 
weed known as ragweed, and both 
occur generally throughout the coun- 
try. In the East the former is less 
annoying, and the latter is more so. 
To the farmers of the Middle West 
the importance of keeping out the 
fox-tail is quite as great as early 
plowing of the stubble. If the stub- 
ble is plowed early and the plowed 
land is not properly cultivated after- 
wards, fox-tail will still come on and 
make seed, but if the plowed land is 
given proper cultivation, the fox-tail 
will not grow on it. This fact of it- 
self will increase the yield of wheat 
and will keep the pestiferous weed 
out of the corn, which in vicinities 
where rotation is practiced, may fol- 
low the wheat on the same land. 

Winter wheat is not so important 
generally in the East as it is in the 
Middle West. The advice given here, 
however, applies to all sections where 
winter wheat is raised east of the dry 
plains. West of the Rockies, condi- 
tions are different. 

In many places in the East, parti- 
' Cularly in New England, it costs much 
more to grow wheat on account of 
the higher price of labor. Also there 
is more need of fertilizers, the fields 
are smaller, and country is much 
more rugh and hilly. These factors 
have caused wheat to disappear com- 
pletely from many sections of the 
North Atlantic states. On limestone 
soils, however, it is still profitably 
raised as they are peculiarly adapted 
to the crop. Clover is sown with 
most of the wheat in the eastern 
states, and where this is done, there 
is, of course, no fall plowing for wheat. 
But in some localities the rotation 
involves two years of wheat. This 
necessitates the plowing of stubble. 

In certain limestone regions of Vir- 
ginia, Maryland, Pennsylvania and 
New York the ragweed is more ob- 
noxious than the fox-tail, but proper 
cultivation will overcome it ag it does 
the fox-tail. 

The southern farmer who merely 
grows cotton and a little corn may 


a | clean desirable seed for 
weed growth off his plowed land by | 








more profitably take time off earliier 
than the farmer in the North who 
has a winter-wheat crop to look after. 
As he has no fall plowing to do, he 
may take his vacation along about 
the last of July. His cotton at this 
time is laid by and he has nothing 
more to attend to until it is ready to 
pick about the first of September. 
Even so, the southern farmer’s va- 
cation may cost him dearly in a neg- 
ative sense. Many cotton growers 


are not doing particularly well be-| 


cause they have nothing pressing to 
occupy their time for a good part of 
the year. 
oats in rotation with their cotton and 
corn, the crops would not interfere 
at all with each other, the annual in- 


‘come would be materially increased, 
have | 


and then the farmer would 
something to do at this season of the 
year and would have to postpone his 
vacation until later just as the wint- 
er-wheat farmer would find it profit- 
able to do. 


Practically all classes of people find | Trahe ta Ten 


that a vacation is a profitable invest- 
ment, Fifty weeks’ work a year are 
more productive than 52. The city 
man usually plans his recreation time 
at a season when there is the least 
pressure from business affairs, and 
for the man on the farm, it is even 
more important that he leave his 
work at a time when he is least need- 
ed. It is, of course, difficult to resist 
the temptation to lay off after a 
strenuous spring and early summer, 
the first moment the pressure ceases, 
but careful investigation seems. to 
have proven that a postponed vaca- 
tion taken in 10-day periods will be 
the most profitable in the long run. 


FARM BUREAU SEED LIST. 





One duty of the county demonstra- 
tion agent is to keep a list of all the 
persons in the county who have pure- 
bred cattle or hogs or chickens for 
sale, or who have a few bushels of 
sale. If a 
farmer has only 10 bushels of seed, it 
will hardly pay him to spend a dollar 
to advertise it; but if the county agent 
has the names of 40 or 50 men who 
have 10 bushels each, he can afford to 
advertise the fact. 

E. J. Macey, county demonstration 
agent for Montgomery county prepared 
a very good seed list for his county 
last spring, and this list was used all 
over Southeast Kansas. At a recent 
meeting of the commercial clubs of 
Southeast Kansas, Mr. Perkins of Os- 
wego said that he did not know what 
the men of Labette county would have 
done without the Montgomery County 
Farm Bureau seed list. So many 
farmers used the list he had in his of- 
fice, he said, that he was forced to 
have it framed to keep it from getting 
worn out and torn to pieces. 


Weekly Market Repcrt 


Cattle Lower; Hogs Firm—Offerings 
of Cattle Liberal—Declines Range 
From 10¢ to 25¢. 











CATTLE—Demand was for quality, 
and the few loads of good _ steers 
available found action and strong toa 
dime higher. prices. Medium grades, 
however, and particularly common 
steers, Jacking both flesh and quality, 
bore the brunt of the buyers’ bearish- 
ness and were hard to move at 10@ 
15c loss, this decline being plainly 
visible on all medium grade steers, 
and in places commoner classes sold 
even lower. Excessive supply did 
not tend to relieve the situation any, 
on the other hand, gave the buyers 
an excuse for hammering. Market 
was slow on medium to common 
classes and there was a late clear- 
ance, 

Buyers wanted good heifers, but the 
supply of these was very small, Con- 
sequently it was a fully steady to 
strong deal on the few good ones of- 
fered. Medium grade heifers were 
slow and bulk 10@15c lower, while 
common classes and heifers suitable 
for stocker competition, but did not 
get it, were a big 15c lower generally. 
Some heifers at $9.25 were top in the 
butcher division. A generous supply 
of cows was available and trade bore 
many of the same characteristics that 
governed the trade in heifers. Good 
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If they. would plant winter | 
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cows, those above $6.25, were close to 
steady; although there was some 
complaint in places, late in the day. 
Medium grade cows and canners were 
15@25c lower and slow, and canners ; 
late in the day breaking and selling 
around $3.15@3.25. Bulls were slow 
and 10@15c lower. 

Stockers and feeders were slow 
throughout and sellers were of the 
opinion the prices were anywhere 
from a dime in most conservative 
places and a quarter lower in ex- 
tremes, and then the market was so 
irregular it became almost an impos- 
sibility to determine the exact status 
of prices. She-stuff was in mueh the 
same position as steers. 

Quarantine supply was estimated at 
90 cars, a moderate run for Monday, 
but still comparing favorably with 
128 cars a week ago, 86 cars a month 
ago and 108 cars the same day last 
year. Most of the day’s run was 
from Texas, although a good showing 
from canner territory was available. 
as steers was on an uD- 
even basis. Demand from the order 
buyers was not heavy and the lack 
of support from this. quarter was 
plainily felt. Steady sales were a 
rarity and bulk of the steers were 
15@25ce lower, common kinds show- 
ing the most depreciation. The clear- 
ance was late. 

The market on cattle from south- 
eastern territory was slow and buy- 
ers in a bearish humor. Yearlings 
sold steady to a dime lower, while 
good grades of she-stuff was off 15@ | 
25ec and canners 25@40c. 

HOGS—The market opened with a 
good outside demand and early sales 
of the good hogs were strong to 5c 
higher than on Saturday, but this ad- | 
vance ‘was lost later in the day and | 
the close was on a weak basis, but} 
at that the hogs were well cleaned 
up. Pigs and lights were 25c lower, 
with some kinds showing even a 
greater loss than this. 

One load of butcher hogs topped | 
the market at $9.22%4, while the bulk 
of the desirable offerings went at) 
$8.90@9.10. This placed the market | 
on the best basis by far of all the | 
western markets, as the top in Chi- | 
cago was but $9.1744, and none of the | 
up-river markets were able to sell | 
any hogs above $8.85. The bulk sold | 
even better than the top, when com- | 
pared with the other markets in the} 
corn belt. 

What hogs suited shippers and city | 
butchers 





weighing 175 pounds and/ 
over sold promptly at $9.10 and high- | 
er, while the mixed and plain grades, | 
such as usually go to packers sold 
at $8.85@9.05 and the  throwout, 
rough, heavy packers went at $8.40@ 
8.65. Packers were slow traders and 
secured but a small per cent of the | 
offerings, in fact some of them did 
scarcely any business at all. 

It was the pigs and lights that wor- | 
ried the sellers, especially if their 
pigs and lights were not very good. 
Best grades were 25c off, while oth- 
ers were as much as 50c off in many 
cases. Best pigs and lights went at} 
$8.90@9.15; fair to medium grades 
sold at $8.25@8.75, and the poorer 
grades $7@8. Many little trashy pigs 
sold at $6.75@7.50. 

SHEEP—A moderate supply and 
while there was no great change to 
the trade, the market was active with 
prices on a slightly better basis, how- 
ever, it was not enough improvement 





| quality. 


} scription. 


to call the trade or any part ; 
higher. All fat sheep and lambs 
promptly, but the ones that werg; 
as fat as they should have been 
slow to move and a little irregulap jy 
prices. 


One lot of lambs from Kentueky 


sold to one of the city butchers at 


which was the highest price of the . 


day, while the highest price paiq by 
any of the packers was 
same as around the close of last w 


and fair offerings sold at $7 @7.50,. 


and the culls and common kinds jg 
general went at $5@6.75, 
them at $6@6.25. 

Practically all of the good mutto, 
sheep went to the slaughtererg a 
$4.50 the same as last week, while 
choppers and heavy and plain eweg 
went at $4@4.26. Best stockers solg 
at $3.25@3.75 and others $2.50@3.9, 
while the bucks continue to sell at 
$3.25 . 

HORSES—A fair attendance of 
eastern purchasers were on the mar. 
ket and they took hold at satisfactory 
prices. The kinds in demand from 
this section were fat quality chunks, 
drafters and quality animals that 
were able to go right into hard work, 
All these were on the active order 
and advanced through the ring at 
values quotable in a good steady 
range with last week. The commop 
kinds of animals generally suitable te 
southern purchasers were not in de 
mand. 

MULES—There was only a light 
call for miners, and big muics of 
The pitter has come into 
prominance in the last week and 
there has been a fair demand, but like 
other types the quality must be the 
essential feature or buyers do not 
want to move them unless discounts 
will be considered. 





WE WANT 
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MONUMENTS 
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S. Marble & Granite Co 
718 Fourth National Bank Bldg. 
ATLANTA, GA. 
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, due 
50 Embroidery Patterns Free f0..)7Sro2° hat 
trated farm magazine, we send 50 embrold- 
ery designs and instruction book free, if you 
send only 10c for three months’ trial sub: 

Address, “The Country Home" 
Dept. 313, St. Joseph, Missouri. 





YOU CAN PUTA 
BONITA FARM SILO 
ON YOUR FARM FOR 


ONE-THIRD THE COST 


Tested four years and fully guaranteed. Act 
promptly. 


Bonita Farm, Raymore, Mo. 
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FruitBook FREE 


“The Fruit-Growers Guide- 
Book”’ contains nearly 300 pages, 
nicely illustrated, full of timely 
‘nfermation on_all phases of 
fruit-growing. It tells how. 

Bent free with 25c for 6 
months’ trial subscription to 
Fruit-Grower and Farmer, twice 
a month, regular rate $1 a year. 
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TWO ONE-DOLLAR 


and this 
BEYOND ALL COMPARISON, the 
journal published _in_ America, 
is above all A NEWSPAPER 

ly and impartially. 


makes 


Swo Papers Every Week. 





“INVINCIBLE, UNSURPASSABLE, WITHOUT A PEER” 


Writes a regular subscriber, whe has read it for many 
the TWICE-A-WEEK issue of the 


St. Louis Globe-Democrat 


PAPERS ONE YEAR FOR ONLY $1, 
is the unanimous verdict of its more than a half million readers. It is 
est and cheapest national news tani 

It is STRICTLY EPUBLICAN - in tics, 
, and gives ALL THB NEWS PROMPTLY, accurate- 
IT I8 INDISPENSABLE to the Farmer, Merchant or Profes- 
gional Man whe desires to keep thcroughly posted, but hag not the time 
a ae, daily paper. while its great variety 
t 

an INVALUABLE HOME AND FAMILY PAPER. : 
Bample Copice Free. ; 
GLOBE PRINTING CO. 


8ST. LOUIS, MO. 
RURAL WORLD and GLOBE-DEMOCRAT 
HITHER ADDRESS, BOTH FOR $1.00 NET 
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to read 
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“The Pig Pen 


——S_aeQaqoa 
y BIG CROP OF CORN AND HOG 
CHOLERA, 























































| feriority was observed in the last pig | 


or crossbred Poland-China-Chester 
Whites. They ranged in age from 
one to four years, and in weight from 
240 to 577 pounds. 

The average weight before farrow- 
ing was 382.1 pounds; after farrowing 
359 pounds. The average weight of 
the afterbirth was 4.01 pounds. The 
litters averaged 16.7 pounds each. 

The individual pigs ranged in 
weight from 1.3 pounds to 3.1 pounds, 
the average being 2.2 pounds. There 
were 5 to 12 pigs in a litter, and in 
general the individual pigs in large 
litters were somewhat smaller than 
those in small litters. =» 

In a litter of pigs there is often one 
much weaker than the others. This 
is often called the runt, or teatman. 
It is frequently spoken of as the last 
pig farrowed, this occurrence being 
supposed to cause inferiority. This 
idea was not borne out by the facts 
observed. 

The first pig born in one of the lots 
weighed 2.1 pounds, and the last 2.6 
pounds. In other cases the pig far- 
rowed last weighed less than the one 
farrowed first. In this matter no 
regularity was observed, and it 
stated that no weakness or other in- 


farrowed. 





HOG CHOLERA IN CANADA. 





In the campaign for the control 
and ultimate eradication of- hog 
cholera, Minnesota is fortunate in at 
least one respect, namely, that on 


| one side the state is bounded by ter- 


| disease. 


i 


itucky 4 big crop of corn is practically 
at $8, gssured for the greater part of the 
of the gate of Missouri. Stock hogs are 
uid by e and in big demand. Shipments 
» the Me gf stock hogs in 1902 were respons- 
week ile for a large number of outbreaks 
@7.50, of hog cholera which followed. These 
ids in shipments have contributed largely 
st of to keeping hog cholera’ prevalent 
wer since. We are again facing re- 

nutton newed outbreaks of hog cholera. 
ers at Conditions are just right at this time 
while fo cause an immense traffic in stock 
. eWeg hogs and the consequent widespread 
8 sold gutbreaks of hog cholera. Unless un- 
@3.0, gsual precautions are taken in mak- 
ell at ing these shipments, the damage will 
gmount to millions of dollars. This 

ce of jsa time when every hog raiser or 
> mar. feeder must be wide awake. In mak- 
actory ing a shipment of stock hogs, the fol- 
| from jowing precautions should be strictly 

served : 

a Pid, if possible, having stock 
work, hogs in a community where cholera 
order or any other disease is prevalent. As 
ng at there is some doubt about being able 
steady todo this it is better to treat all 
ymmon stock hogs as though they had been 
ible to exposed to cholera. Employ a grad- 
in de« yate veterinarian to use serum made 
by a firm operating under a govern- | 

4 ment license and give the hogs the 

+ light serum simultaneous treatment. Hold 
ics. of them for 14 days and, if convenient, | 
into dip them before shipment. Be sure 
and to thoroughly disinfect the car in 
ut like which they are to be shipped. If pos- | 
be the sible, avoid unloading in the railroad | 
lo not stock pens at destination. If, how-} 
counts ever, there is reasonable assurance | 
that no cholera exists in the com-| 

as munity where stock hogs are pur- 


chased or in the community to which 
they are to be shipped, they may be 
given the serum _ alone, 
shipped in a clean car and unloaded 
at destination through an improvised 
chute instead of the railroad stock 
pens. 

The federal regulations now permit 
sock hogs to go from the _ public 
markets on the following conditions: 


dipped, held six hours in clean peus 
and then be loaded out. Or, they may 
be given the serum simultaneous 


shipped out. 
regulations in this state to the con- 
trary. Therefore, stock hogs from 
outside public markets may be 
shipped into this state. In view of 
the fact that these. regulations are 
considered safe by the United States 





stock hogs may be shipped therefrom 
tothe interior of the state under like 
conditions. 

In all communities where hog 
cholera exists, the law requiring the 
burning of dead hogs should be 
strictly enforced. No dead 
of any kind should be left around to 
attract crows and. buzzards, which 
Will certainly bring the cholera with 

All hogs that have had any 

Teasonable chance for exposure 
thould be vaccinated with the simul- 
taneous method, with serum furnished 
¥ some firm operating under a gov- 
fiment license, and this vaccination 
thould be done by a competent grad- 
tate veterinarian. 
“y one not a licensed veterinarian 

use the simultaneous method and 

&¢ for his work. Violation of this 

Mile and the state law will, in many 
Mises, result in the spread of hog 

lera instead of its control. 

D. F. LUCKEY, 
State Veterinarian. 





AT FARROWING TIME, 








the Wisconsin station records show 
e intersting data concerning sows 
Digs at farrowing time. The 
a of the sows before and after 
the Wing was recorded, as well as 
Weight of the afterbirth, and the 
tof each pig at birth, 
S0Ws on which observations 
* Made were 10 in number and 
Purebred Poland-Chinas and 
aires, crosses of these “breeds, 
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The law forbids | 


dipped, | 


ritory that is relatively free from the 
Canada does not tolerate 
hog cholera at all. True it is that 
the disease frequently makes its ap- 
pearance within her borders, but it is 
not allowed to spread, on account of 
the rather energetic way they have 
of dealing with it. 

Canada employs what is commonly 
called the “slaughter method” when 
an outbreak of the disease occurs. 
Upon a diagnosis of cholera being 
made, all hogs in the herd are ap- 
praised and slaughtered. The owner 
is compensated in full for all car- 


| casses that fail to show any evidence | 
of the disease, and receives two-thirds | 


They may be given the serum alone, |! 


treatment, held 14 days, dipped and | 
There are no laws nor | 


,en by hogs fed on garbage. 


Bureau of Animal Industry, I have 
modified my orders of August 25, 
12, quarantining the hog yards at 
St. Joseph and St. Louis, so - that | 


animal | 





value for the affected carcasses. All 


is | 





exposed herds are dealt with in the} 
same way, the work being in charge} 


of veterinary inspectors under 
Veterinary Director General of. the 
Canada Department of Agriculture. 
A very interesting fact in 
tion with hog cholera in. Canada 
that it has been found, with a few ex- 


the } 


The Shepherd 


Spring Pigs & Bred Gilts of the 
biggest type & bishest gee: 
Also Angus~Cattle. . B Vie 


GB is. Alton, Til. 





HIGH COST OF LIVING. 





Old Esau was a hairy chap, 
A hunter of renown; 
With his bow and-spear he could slay 
more deer 
Than any sport in town; 
But his brother Jake was a smooth 
old rake, 
And schemed from night till morn 
To oust Esau from his claim by law 
To the rights of the eldest born. 


Esau returned from the hunt one day 
And nary a thing he’d slew, 
But his appetite was there all right, 
And Jake was a-cookin’ stew. 
“Gimme a mess o’ yer pottage red,” 
Says Esau, “What e’r she’s worth.” 
“The price of a stew,” says Jake, “to 
you, 
Is the rights you hold by birth.” 


Now Esau’s score at the grocery store 
was a joke both far and nigh; 
And he knew for a fact that if coin 
he lacked, 
No Esau meed apply; 
So he said to Jake: “You darned old 
skate, 
Fetch on yer tobbledote; 
Fer ‘twixt me and you, that bloomin’ 
stew 
Has shorety got my goat.” 


Now this all happened long ago, 
When men had leave to toil, 
And Old Jaundee was yet to be, 
And eke the Standard Oil; 
But the cost of livin’ must-a-bin 
Quite high in them days, too, 
When the eldest born his right did 
scorn 
For a bowl of mutton stew. 
—Unidentified. 
FEED POR FINE FLEECE, 


Just as feed is necessary to make 





the muscle grow, so it is to make the } 


wool fibre grow, and a sheep that is | 


only half fed will never yield a good 
fleece. One that gets a good start as 
a lamb will start a good fleece, but 
if a time comes when’ the pasture 
gets short and its feed becomes limit- 
ed, that fact is chronicled by weak 
places in its wool fibre. A good and 
continuous supply of feed is neces- 


| S@rx in order ta produce a good fleece. 


connec- | 
is | 


ceptions, that the probable source of | 


infection has been uncooked bits 


of | 


pork rind, etc., which have been eat- | 


quantity of the pork consumed by 
Canadians is imported from the Unit- 
ed States where the disease has been 


prevalent for a long time. It is pos- 
sible for a hog to be in the incuba- 
tive stage of the disease when 


slaughtered, 


for human consumption. 


A large | 
| lection of 


| 


and the carcass passed! own 
This pork| farmer must be guided in his choice 


BREEDS FOR THE FARM, 





Farmers who contemplate the grow- 
ing of sheep on their farms are urged 
by the United States Department of 
Agriculture te give thought to the se- 
a breed. In all there are 
30 breeds of improved sheep that 
have been brought to fixed types. 

Of these 12 are well established in 


the United States, and others are 
gaining in popularity. Each has its 
points of superiority, and the 


apparently has no bad effect on hu-| by the individual conditions, bearing 


man beings, but will convey the dis- | 


ease to susceptible hogs unless it is 
thoroughly cooked. Pickling and 
smoking apparently fail to destroy 
the cholera germs. 

Vaccination of hogs is not permit- 
ted in Canada. A regulation of the 
Canadian government reads as fol- 
lows: “The use of hog cholera serum 
or virus, being considered a source of 
danger, the importation, manufacture, 
sale or use of such serum or virus is 
prohibited.” 

The regulations for the admission 
of hogs into Canada from the United 
States are very strict. Hogs _ that 
have been vaccinated by the double 
method can not be adimitted. Hogs 
coming from localities in which there 
has been cholera within the past six 
months are refused entrance. Hogs 
which are not excluded for these 
reasons are held in quarantine for 
one month at the Canadian border be- 
fore being. allowed to go to their 
destination.—-H. Preston Hoskins, As- 
sistant Veterinarian, University Farm, 
St. Paul . 





One in a Thousand. 
Marks—That fellow Hylo is a pecu- 
liar fellow. 
Askem—What’s the answer? 
Marks—Why, he borrowed $10 from 
me yesterday and paid it back this 
morning. 








in mind the fact that any breed is 
superior to no breed. 

Although it is hardly to be expect- 
ed that every farmer in a neighbor- 
hood will select the same breed of 
sheep, there are several advantages 
to be derived from a number doing 


so. For example, new rams may be 
purchased for the common benefit 
when any individual owner might 
well hesitate at the expense; and if 


the lambs are ready in large numbers 
for market at the same time, they 
may be shipped cheaply by the car- 
load, or the buyers may find it worth 
while to come after them. 

In selecting a breed it should be 
remembered that no system of sheep 
farming is likely to be long success- 
ful which leaves out of account either 
wool or mutton. One or the other 
may well be emphasized according to 
local conditions. 

Thus, if pasturage is sparse, feed 
expensive and marketing arrange- 
ments poor, wool will naturally be 
the first consideration. On the other 
hand, where conditions are more fa- 
vorable, a breed will be selected for 
its mutton qualities. Even then there 
isa wide latitade of choice. 

In order to assist the farmer in 
this choice, the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has published in 
Farmers’ Bulletin 576, “Breeds of 
Sheep For the Farm,” descriptions 
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EATS AND DRINKS, 
BUT CAN’T SUCK 


No p to hurt animals. Weans every time. 
Sample Cooley Weaner ‘free for 30 days) after 
which time you may return weaner or remit 
retail price, which is 50c. 


COOLEY MFG. Co., 
551 W. MONROE ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 





Regular Equipment, 


With Starter, 
$1050 7 


$1200 






Hupmobile 
Weber Imp. & Auto Co., 1900 Locust st., St. Louts. 


Nod Plates—No Films 


New Camera Just Out 
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5 ic 21-2 x8 1-2 in. und if it does not do 
[se iP lavlight with 16 to 60 all we claim, we refund your 
¢ t one time--no dark room money. ge 
podooes harp pictures. at all 
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and photographs of the principal 
breeds, together with the addresses of 
the secretaries of various breeding 
associations, from whom additional 
information can be obtained. These 
breeds may be divided into three 
main groups, the middle wool, the 
long wool, and the fine wool. 

All the middle wool breeds have 
been developed primarily for mutton. 
The long wools are bred chiefly for 
mutton. They are the largest of all 
sheep and thrive best where food can 
without much travel. 
They do well in regions of excessive 
rainfall. 

The fine wools, including the Amer- 
ican Merinos and the Rambouilletss. 
have been bred almost entirely for 
their wool alone. Some of these many 
breeds, says the bulletin, should be 
selected and maintained, for it is 
rarely good policy to cross sheep. 





CULL FOR VIGOR. 





The farmer should look his flock 
over, select those that are producing 
the densest and best fleeces, sell the 
rest and mate those that he has kept 
only with a ram that shows an extra 
close, strong medium fleece. By selec- 
tion and careful breeding he will 
soon be able to make his flock capa- 
ble of good wool production. 





The farmer who has a small flock of 
ewes cannot do better than stay right 
by them, growing the best mutton he 
can make, lambs fat at 80 pounds or 
thereabouts. The man who has a 
pure-bred flock is faced the right way 
when he determines to make that flock 
better than ever before. His reward 
may not come this year, but everything 
points towards prosperous days for 
the farm flock. The reasonably smail 
farm flock, say one ewe to every four 
acres, will clean up all waste places 
and will eat a lot of rubbish vegeta- 
tion for which they should be given 
some credit instead of any charge. 
They produce two marketable crops 
every year—lambs and wool. 
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COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD was estab- 
lished in 1848 by Norman J. Colman, 
who later became the first United States 
Secretary of Agriculture. As a clarion of 
advanced agriculture this journal has at- 
tracted nation-wide support, and is today 
held in highest regard by thousands of in- 
teliigent and discriminating readers. 








COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD strives to 

bring the. greatest good to the greatest 
number at all times. Each issue is replete 
With helpfulness and good cheer. It is 
Tead for profit-~and pleasure, and yields a 
@atisfactory return to each individua] sub- 
ecriber. Our advertisers are rewarded with 
excellent results. 
Po ah nia a edema 








COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD is mailed post- 
baid to any address in the United States 
er island possessions for one dollar per 
year or three years for two dollars. All 
subscriptions: payable in advance. Remit by 
draft, registered letter, postoffice or ex- 
Press money order. In changing address 
Sive old and new addresses. 
cette Raine Ds amet 








COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD is published 

every Thursday at 718 Lucas Avenue. 
Contributed: articles on pertinent subjects 
are invited. Address all communications to 
COLMAN’S. RURAL WORLD. 718 Lucas 
Ave. St. Louis, Mo. 





Entered in the postoffice at St. 
Mo., as second-class matter. 
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The world of today is demanding 
greater efficiency from every individ- 
ual. The true answer to the question 
of life is.service and as individuals we 
must answer by making the most of 
every opportunity. 





The mission of the Mississippi River 
Improvement: Association is not alone 
for today, but includes the upbuilding 
‘of the great valley and the establish- 
ing in it of many new industrial enter- 
prises. To accomplish this meang the 
co-operation of all interested in every 
possible way. 





These are the days of progress— 
progress in religious thought, in in- 
vention, in humanity to man—and 
‘surely the farmer has and is doing his 
share. When we look for prosperity 
we look to the farmer. If he has a 
big crop to market we all share in 
the general prosperity. To accomplish 
the most in a given time we must have 
the*iatest and most modern farm 
equipment, and one of the most im- 
portant things to be considered is the 
up-to-date farm paper. 





The day is not far distant when no 
farmer will be considered up-to-date 
who does not have a silo. This is the 
ppinion of George McKerrow, former 
superintendent of farmers’ institutes, 
as expressed in a bulletin on silos and 
silage now being distributed by mem- 
bers of the Wisconsin Bankers’ Associ- 
ation. Wisconsin is credited with al- 








ready having more silos than the next | 


three highest states combined. This 
state was the first in which silos were 
used to any great extent and to this 
fact the bulletin attributes Wisconsin’s 
rapid advance in the dairy industry. 
Every stockman or dairyman who does 
not have a silo can afford, according to 
Mr. McKerfow, to pay 10 per. cent in- 
terest on the money needed to build 


+} one. 





TRANSMISSION OF BUBONIC 
PLAGUE BY FLEAS. 


The importance of the flea in the 
transmission of bubonic plague is 
now. generally recognized: The com- 
mission for the in.estigation of the 
plague ‘in* India’ indicated- as: the. re- 
sult of its work during 1906 and 1907 


‘that transmission of plague from one 
|; animal to another could readily be 


brought about by fleas; and that only 
in the presence of fleas did an epi- 
zootic among rats or guinea-pigs en- 
sue. Close contact with infected ani- 
mals, including the devouring of in- 
fected carcasses, was occasionally 
followed. by a case of plague, but no 
spread of the disease occurred. Ani- 
mals allowed-:to remain. in animal- 
houses in which plague had occurred 
and in plague-infected native quarters 
became infected; but’ no ~ infection 
resulted, according to the Journal of 
the American Medical Association, if 
the simplest measures were taken to 
prevent the access of fleas. 





GOOD ROADS AS CROP PRODUCERS 


That an improved road _ will in- 
crease vastly the productiveness of 
the area through which it runs has 
now been satisfactorily demonstrated 
by studies conducted by the United 
States Department of Agriculture in 





Virginia. Conditions in Spostylvania 
county were investigated with par- 
ticular care and the results have 


proved surprising. In 1909 the coun- 
ty voted $100,000 to improve 40 miles 
of roads. Two years after the com- 
pletion of this work the railroad took 
away in 12 months from Fredericks- 
burg, the county seat, 71,000 tons of 
agricultural and forest products 
hauled over the highways to that 
town. Before the improvement of the 
roads this total was only 49,000 tons 
annually; in other words the quanti- 
ty of the county’s produce had risen 
more than 45 per cent. Still more in- 
teresting, however, is the increase 
shown in the quantity of the dairy 
products. In 1909 these amounted to 
114,814 pounds, in 1911 to 273,028 
pounds, an increase of practically 
140 per cent in two years. In the 
same time shipments of wheat had in- 
ereased 59 per cent, tobacco 31 per 
cent, and lumber and other forest 
products 48 per cent. 

In addition to this increase in 
quantity the cost of hauling each ton 
of produce was materially reduced. 
In other words the farmers not only 
produce more but produce more 
cheaply, for the cost of transporta- 
tion to market is of course an im- 
portant factor in the cost of produc- 
tion. From this point of view it is 
estimated that the $100,000 spent in 
improving the roads in Spotsylvania 
county saved the farmers. of _ that 
county $41,000 a year. 

In the past two years the traffic 
studies of the federal experts show 
that approximately an average of 65,- 
000 tons of outgoing products were 
hauled over the improved roads m 
the county an average distance of 
eight miles, or a total of 520,000 “ton- 
miles.” Before the roads were im- 
proved it was estimated that the aver- 
age cost of hauling was 20 cents a 
“ton-mile,” or a saving of eight cents. 
A saving of eight cents per mile on 
520,000 “ton-miles” is $41,000 a year. 
The county’s investment of $100,000 
in other words returns a dividend of 
40 per cent annually, 

Because this saving, .in. cases of 
this character, does not take the form 
of cash put directly into'the farmers’ 
pocket there is a widespread tendency 
to believe that it is fictitious profit, 


while as a matter of fact it is just as : 


real a source of profit as'the increase 
in the price of wheat. 

In Dinwiddie county, Virginia, for 
example, where peanuts is one of the 
staple crops, the average load for two 
mules on a main road was about 
1,000 pounds before the road wag im- 
proved, After its improvement the 





average load was found to be 2,000 
pounds and the time’ consumed in 
hauling the larger load to market was 
much reduced. In other words one 
man with a wagon and two mules 
could do more than twice as much 
work with the improved road _ than 
with an unimproved road. This is 
the explanation of the extraordinary 
rise in the total output of agricul- 
tural products in a county with a good 
road system. 


A “DANGER- SCALE” 
ATHLETICS. 


- 
- 
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FOR | 


Inasmuch as the fundamental. aim } 


of althletics is, or at any rate ought 
to be, health, it is not unreasonable 
to ask in what degree each. type of 
game or sport approaches this ideal 
of contributing to a sound body and 
the enjoyment of its physical - re- 
sources. It will probably be found 
difficult to compare the health-giving 
virtues of tennis and cricket, of skat- 
ing and basket-ball, of rowing and 
tug-of-war.. The factors of enjoy- 
ment, of the special participation of 
definite organs of the body, of oppor- 
tunity, season, environment, etc., are 
too complicated to permit a _ very 
critical analysis. But Dr. Bartsch of 
Heidelberg has wisely suggested that 
it may become feasible to correlate 
the dangers attending the various 
athletic sports and to furnish a sort 
of “scale’—Gefahrenskala, as he 
naively terms it—whereby one could 
determine the relative likelihood of 
damage or injury to be encountered in 
the prominent athletic pastimes. This 
is not unlikely the condition in in- 
dustrial occupations, for many of 








which the incidence of accident and | 


harm is known. 
accidents in athletics, and the 


If the statistics of | 
per- | 


sonal harm known to result all too! 
often, could be gathered in some way | 


for purposes of public contrast, the 
physician and physical culture teach- 
er could advise more intelligently re- 
garding the desirability of participa- 
tion. We believe, however, says the 
Journal of the American Medical As- 
sociation, that the greatest advantage 
of this suggestion would lie in the re- 
forms which the facts thus elicited 
would inevitably promote. A_ few 
well-attested data regarding the_un- 
doubted dangers of crew: races, of 
football and some other much-vaunt- 
ed sports might serve to direct public 
attention to the abuses of athletics. 
The promoters are then usually quick 
to respond. 


ATHLETIC SPORTS IN RELATION 
TO HEALTH. 


It is strange that the problems of 
athletics rarely receive the attention 
of those who are most concerned with 
health, the supposed purpose of bodily 
exercise. The management of ath- 
letics is rerely found jin the hands of 
a physician, by whose scientific guid- 
ance the various sports would be 
freed from the dangers attending 
some of the present athletic practices. 
Athletics have for the most part to- 
day become the province of the peo- 
ple at large. It is the trainer rather 
than the physician, the hero-worship- 
per rather than the hygienist, who di- 
rects and inspires physical exercises 
which ought to be undertaken pri- 
marily in the interests of a sound 
body and a sound mind. Games have 
developed into contests in which vic- 
tory is sought at any human price. 
The “manager” is the foremost ad- 
viser, and the physician is called on 
as a last resource to mend the dam- 
age that may have been done in an 
ill-advised struggle for athletic su- 
premacy. Until there is wide-spread 
education as to the proper purpose 
of bodily exercise and the dangers 
that beset the indiscriminate and un- 
controlled pursuit of athletics by 
every one whom the inclination stirs, 
it is a seemingly hopeless task to 
preach the gospel of reform. 

Meauwhile the physician must de- 
velop sound judgment and sane ad- 
vice. Only the beginning has been 
made in this field of study. If foot- 
ball or rowing or bicycling have their 
dangers, what are they? These ques- 
tions demand answers. Among the 
internal organs the heart and kidneys 
have hitherto received most consid- 
eration in connection with the physi- 
ology of exercise. There is an idea 
abroad that’ each form of athletics 
has’ its own peculiar type of defects, 










Just as one hears of the 
heart,” there are the allegeg 
heart,” “football kidneys,” ete 
is not true. The results of a 
exercise may vary in degree py 
in kind. Athletic exercises may 
divided into feats of strength qa" 
feats of endurance. These do not gp 
fer essentially in their effect on gy. 
body. There are no important dit 
ferences between the different tyyy 

























































































































































































































































of athletic sports in respect to heme . “Sa 
physiologic effects on the body, 7, tacks 
severe symptoms, however, make they” t gre us 
appearance more prominently jg Mae wss. 
sports like football, wrestling, bieygs MNF graw 
contests, etc., which may call for gy. | care t 
treme exertion. To what degree the | rid of 
distinctly harmful results of improy the T2 
athletics. may- arise. depends on g MM ever 2 
variety of circumstances. Age is a farme 
factor of significance. . During ‘th portio 
period of boyhood when the ores 
have not reached their full. deyelgp, HONE 
ment, the person is unusually sens HON” 
tive to muscular excesses. “Constity. uA 
tion” expresses.in a somewhat Vague for C0 
way another factor which determines a 
the fitness of a person. for athletic, o, 
There must be adequate development, a 
suitable nutrition. and. a competes tilizer 
nervous s)stem, the latter element ued “ 
often being undervalued. Obviously bither 
appropriate training furnishes anoth: fortili: 
er safeguard against the dangersiot the W 
athletic over-doing. Much. of whatis Fire Du 
called “training” in this country is, ra 
however, a combination of unscientific : u 
and sometimes irrational dietetics hae 
Last but not least, the degree of ex for th 
ertion required is a feature of de ingred 
termining significance when the if ae 
effects of athletic sports are to he i. 
avoided. ; , 
ge eee oS al 
: ’ Pe : order 
SAVE THE STRAW, result: 
for fe 
“Save the straw,” is the message ture b 
sent out by Jewell Mayes, secretary of oa 2 
the State Board of Agriculture, today gy Mine 
to the farmers of Missouri. He tf advice 
ports that corn conditions are mucha “mon 
improved and says: ee secure 
“Tt seems that hay has reached a simply 
high a figure at this period as it has me [ese © 
sold for at this season for years, and and m 
there are those who are so aggressive 
'as to predict that unless we hav 
abundance of rains for fall pasture 
that wiihin the next eight months the Edit 
hay market may attack the record two m 
price. If so, this will be good for the # long ; 
farmer who follows the doubtful prac manag 
tice of selling hay. sectiol 
“However, the farmer who raises 0 of Jur 
feeds live stock (and such an ones soakin 
so often the best farmer) will hardly two li 
be found with much hay ‘to sell, for and a 
in a short year along any line he will ly. 
likely be found to be the buyer, & e la: 
cept for a possible six reasons. it is | 
“The six reasons referred to as tent Vitlts 
ing to protect the producer from parder 
coming a consumer who buys feed @% We go 
are: 1. blue grass pasture, in which year v 
Missouri leads the world; 2., alfalfa #% 4 fine 
growing, in which this state is begit sowed 
ning to take increased interest, a @ sowed 
for which our department is plannilg i We co 
to make an aggressive campaign; 3.,the @y @ on 
silo, needed on every farm handling last y 
live stock; 4., millet, and other cath @% Wipe i 
crops; 5., saving of the wheat aii dows ; 
oats straw; 6., the sixth is a composilé old me 
why—combining the 3d and 5th Te thoug! 
sons—the properly balanced feeding @ Maybe 
corn silage and wheat straw, insurilg ©. C 
a separate profit for both the corm#@ ways 
the grain where otherwise this at tha 
grain crop might have figured @ for a 
“If you have not threshed the gta gy shout 
crop, do not delay stacking. Be twit 
wheat extends the time of mi Dectec 
and is regarded by many as a wise Wa am This | 
to hold grain for a limited time. Salk Mi thick 
ed stackers are not plentiful it | 
you are in doubt use a tarpaulin? am know 
other covering for stacks. Dom heave 
thresh until the heating period is past quite 
By stacking you guard against @ prob Ut 80 
able (or possible) wet period. ol 
“Will it not pay any and fis 1c 
farmer) to save his straw? & : Es 
to turn water; some cover the @ 
straw stacks with hay or other stems 
terial in case they can not “or 
ing immediately. Running day. Mls it 
night in baling straw has often Due 











found a good investment as I5™ 
against a wet season. The 
stacker should not be wholly 
ed on to handle the straw—it 
to put men on the straw stack, 
sure keeping the middle well 

“In this day of the ugliest @ 
to be encouraged farm implemé 
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re spreader—all wheat, oats and 
straw should be saved for feed 
"or bedding. Do not haul away or ship 
‘your straw, except as a last resort. 
‘appere is one farmer, perhaps, who 
may merit advance forgiveness for 
“gelling his straw—the man. who 
his straw pile for money to 
poy ground limestone by the car to 
don his land where sweetening 
af soil is needed. 


















to "#gave the straw. Do not burn the 
dy. | gacks, for that is wilful waste. Some 
ake = [ge using the straw spreader with suc- 
ntly i) You can certainly feed your 
5 bicyele gaw to positive profit, and if you 


to sell it you will be able to get 
rid of it, especially if you are near 
the railroad. Let not the charge be 

again made against the Missouri 
farmer that he wilfully. wastes any 
jortion of his crops.” 








yore WASTED ON FERTILIZERS, 


*a great deal of the money spent 











‘at vague for commercial fertilizers every year 
termines Ej, wasted,” said A. G. McCall of the 
athletics, follege of Agriculture before a crowd 
‘lopment, gffarmers recently. “Commercial fer- 
OMpetent a tijizers are a good thing,” he contin- 
Clement SF ied, “but the trouble is that the farmer 
/bviously WH sither docs not get the right kind of 
*8 ANG ME fertilizer for his land or does not get 
gers: of the worth of his money. Many farm- 
f what is ‘ers buy nitrogen when they would bet- 
untry i§ WE jor raise it in the form of clover. Oth- 
scientific ers purchase a so-called ‘complete’ fer- 
dietetics BE iijizer, paying much more per pound 
°€ Of OEE for the plant food than if the three 
€ Of d@% ingredients were purchased separate- 
1 the i jyand mixed at home.” A great many 
re tom farmers will be buying fertilizer and 
applying it on their wheat ground. In 
order to help these men get the best 
results from the money they spend 
for fertilizer the College of Agricul- 
message ture has arranged to send specialists 
retary of toa number of different communities 
re, today @m during August and September to give 
He re advice in purchasing fertilizers, and to 
re much demonstrate home-mixing. In order to 
secure this assistance which is free 
ached as simply write to Clark S. Wheeler, Col- 
as it has lege of Agriculture, Columbus, Ohio, 
ears, and and mention this paper. 
eeressive 
we have LIGHT, (MO0.) NOTES. 
pasture 
ynths the Editor Rural World: A strip about 
e record two miles wide and three or four miles 
d for the long along the Little Burbans has 
ful prae- managed: to miss al] the rains in this 
section, except on the night of the last 
raises or of June, when we had a good, easy, 
n one is staking rain.. With the exception of 
ll hardly two light showers the middle of May 
sell, for ad a light one the first Sunday in 
e he will sf This is all we have had since 
yer, eX last of April. The consequence is 
ns. |! itis some dry around here. Corn 
as tend. Witlts up in the middle of the day and 
from be farden sass is mighty scarce. Where 
uys feed We got 36 gallons of blackberries last 
in which MH year we got one this year. Wheat was 


., alfalfa afine crop, the best in years. Oats 
i sowed in March were pretty good. We 


rest, a8 Mm Mwed some in April and the only way 
planning @e We could get any of them was to do 
mn; 3.,the @ one of our neighbors said he did 
andling last year, cut it with the scissors and 


Wipe it up with a wet rag. New mea- 
dows are about one-third a crop. Our 
old meadow is better than last year, al- 
ugh we pastured it till Christmas. 
be some one can tell why this is 
®. Corn is tasseling now, and we al- 
Ways think it has to have a good rain 
a that time, so can’t say the prospect 
fora good. crop is good. Threshing is 
t half done and while wheat is not 
turning out quite so well as some ex- 
Deeted, still there will be lots of it. 
8 has been a good year for raising 
ens, as none of them have drown- 
tl Brother J.°M. Miller seems to 
W awhole lot about the “sidereal 
vens” and withall his letters: are 
| Mite interesting. But how did he find 
Out 80 much about the “Benificent Cre- 
tor” and his plans, past present and 
ure? In the latter part of one of 
letters he says, “The ways of the 
are past finding out,” and yet he 
S to know all about it. How he 
anced to slip in on the Lord and get 
inside information is what puzzles 

_ Would he please elucidate. 

ht, Mo. R. C. WORTH. 


Saiberal purses from $300 to $500, 
4, _, pee classes to close on 
’ » are. announced by Secre- ; 
PRP Ovcar M. Phares for the fair and - 
3 a tne at LeRoy, Ill., August 18 


















33 PIECE 
DINNER SE 
AND 

41 EXTRA 
PRESENTS 


| Want to Send You 
This Dinner Set 


Ouz plan for distributing these din- 
ner sets is very, very easy. You don’t 
have to send us a penny of cur 
money, and the little kindness we ask 
of you can be done during your spare 
time, when you are visiting your 
neighbors. 





Here’s What You Get. 


The ecm lete set of dishes con- 
tains 88 pieces. 

6 Dinner Plates. 

6 Saucers. 

6 Cups. 

6 Butter Dishes. 

6 Cereal or Fruit Dishes. 

1 Large Meat Platter. 

1 Large Cake or Bre 

1 Deep Vegetable Disu. 


Plate. 











Famous Rose Decoration. 

The beautiful, dainty American 
Beauty Rose decoration is the most 
popular design ever offered our read- 
ers. The bright red roses and the 
rich green foliage stand out clear 
and brilliant in the center of eacb 
piece, and to make the effect even 
more charming a rich gole border of 
gold is rum around the ede of each 
dish, thus giving the complete set an 
individuality and attractiveness not 
found in. other dinner sets. 


Will Last For Years. 


The dishes are made of pure white 
ware, and are for hard usage as well 
as beauty. They are stronger and 
bigger than most dishes and with or- 
dinary care will last for years. They 
will not glaze or get streaky like 
most dishes and the rose and gold 
decoration is burnt into each ‘ece 
and . 11 not wear off. 

You could'not wish for a more com- 
plete set of dishes than this—33 
pieces. 

Made by a Famous Pottery. 

Any woman will be proud of our 
famous American Beanty Rose set 
which is complete and beautiful. They 
ure for every-day usage as well as 
for Sundays, and are the product of 
the famous Owen China Company, of 
Minerva, Ohio. We guarantee them 
te be- genuine Owen Chinaware 














OUR EASY 
OFFER 


The coupon starts everything. Sign 
it and we will send you a large illus- 
tration in colors, showing this beauti- 
ful Dinner Set with its handsome 
decorations of red, green and gold. 


We will also send you a sample 
needle case, containing 100 different 
r cdles for every purpose, and 15 
darners, bodkins and large needles— 
a total of 115 needles. 


Our Dish Plan Is So .ery Easy. 


When you get this handsome needle 
case I want you to show it tc°16 of 
your neighbors and friends and get 
them to hand you 25 cents each in 
connection with a special offer I will 
tell you about when I send you your 
needle case. When you tell . them 
about our great offer they will thank 
you for the opportunity to help you. 
Each person who hands you 25 cents 
is entitled to a complete case of these 
famous needles. I will send the needle 
cases to you so you can hand them 
to your friends when you tell them 
about our offer. In addition to the 
needle case each person also gets a 
special subscription to our big farm 
paper. 


You Will Be Surprised. 


You will be surprised how very, 
ve.y casy it is to get this set of dishes. 
No previous experience is necessary. 
When you get your dinner set you will 
be delighted and all your friends will 
envy you. 


It is so very easy to get this set of 
dist s f* - many of our readers earn 
two, three and even more sets, and sell 
the extra sets to their friends at a 
big profit. Now, if you haven’t already 
signed the coupon below, do so before 
you forget about it. 


Sign the coupon—it starts every- 
thing. 
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41 EXTRA 
ARTICLES FREE 


Our plan is full of SURPRISES and 

IGHTS for those of our friends 

who are willing to lend a helping hand 
at spare times. 


The very first letter you get from 
us will surprise you befcre you open 
it. It will also deligh. _ u by telling 
all about the big 40 piece post card 
collection which we want to give you 
in addition to the disk2. We give 
y-u the 40 post cards fer being 
prompt. 

These beautiful post cards il) not 
enly please you—but they are so rare 
and attractive and printed in such 2 
gorgeous array of colors that you wil) 
be delightfully surprised. 

Another Prevent for Promptness, 

/ 1d still, THAT is not all. One ¢? 
the prettiest surprises of al) is kept 
a secret until the day yoa get. the 
dishes and find a pretty present that 
you know nothing about. 

Isn’t this a fascinating idea? 


And what makes it more so is that 
we have something nice for everyone 
o* your friends and neighbors, too. 
We'll tell you ALL about it as soon as 
we receive the coupon with your name 
on it. 

The coupon sta~ : the whole thing— 
Sign it before you torget it. 


Mail This 


Coupon 
Today 


Colman’s Rural World, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


I want to get a 33 piece dinner 
set and the 41 extra gifts. Send 
me the sample needle case, picture 
of the dishes in color, and tell me 
all about your big offer. 





-— ~2 Soe 


Name 


POP R BRE SERRE EES See rere 


P, Oo, SSCS OSSOEEE CECE TE GOCE EH ee 





. F. D. csecccecs sOUMBiccccccdane 
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Home Circle 


DIS OLE BACK OV MINE. 


Making tobacco hain’t no fun, - 

W’en once the wurk hab begun, 

Cuttin’ and sawin’ in a mytee rush, 

Burnin’ the plant-bed comes first— 

Lawzay mercee me! dis ole back ov 
mine. 











Plowin’ an login’ is next in order, 

An’ the man dat hab no son or dau’ter, 

If he makes it he must wurk, 1 

The’s no chance fer him ter sherk— 

Lawzay mercee me! dis oie back ov 
mine. 


Runnin’ de ro’s an’ makin’ de hills, 

Yo’s know is a part ov de bill; 

W’en ter rain mak’s de groun’ wet, 

Th’n the ole plant must be set— 

Lawzay mercee me! dis ole back ov 
mine. 


Then the grass wants ter gro’ 

It tri’s ter tak’ eber ro’, 

How you will hab ter ho’ an’ scape, 

If you keep de ole patch in shape— 

Lawzay mercee me! dis ole back ov 
mine. 


But w’en Ole Sol am shinin’ hot, an’ 

Each plant ov de weed hab been top’d; 

It is fun ter see it spre’d so fast, 

The wurk will soon be over at last— 

Lawzay mercee me! dis ole back ov 
mine. 


Kentucky. RICHARD E. WINGO. 





RURAL SCHOOLS. 





“The solution of most of the ills 
of the rural schools in all of the states | 
of the Union is in a system of bo- 
nuses,” said Dr. Edward T. Fairchild, 
president of New Hampshire state col- 
lege and former state superintendent 
of public institutions in Kansas, who 
spoke at the eighth annual conference 
of Kansas county superintendents at 





Manhattan last week. Excellent re- 
sults have been obtained in New 
Hampshire, Mr. Fairchild _ states, 
through the state’s appropriating a 
sum to any school that employs a 


teacher with normal training. Supli- 
mentary textbooks in the schools were 
also advocated by Doctor Fairchild. | 
W. D. Ross, state superintendent of | 
public instruction,.urged that teach- | 
ers work actively to secure needed | 
legislation along school lines. He 
mentioned particularly legislation re- 
quiring boards of education to pay 
high school tuition for pupils from 
their districts. School credit for sleep- 
ing with the windows open and going 
to bed before 9 o’clock is given in Wa- 
baunsee county under the direction of 
Supt. Annie G. Crouch, who spoke at 
the conference on “School Credit for 
Home Industrial Work.” Better home 
sanitation and other community im-| 
provement is sought in this work by 
Miss Crouch. 





GODLINESS WITH CONTENTMENT 
IS GREAT GAIN. 





Editor Rural World: We are having 
regular dog day weather here in the 
sunny southwest, and most of us ‘are 
longing for those cool autumn days 
that come each year. Man is a dis- 
contented being, when the weather is 
warm, he wants the cold waves to 
come, and when the cold winds blow 
and howl around his cottage home, he 
sighs for the gentle zephyrs of spring- 
time. It appears to be a difficult mat- 
ter for human beings to appreciate 
life’s numerous blessings on this mun- 
dane sphere. The thermometer indi- 
cates a temperature of near a 100 de- 
grees most of the time, and those that 
are unable to have ice cream and cold 
drinks are disconsolate. This is the 
middle of July, and midsummer is here 
with its short sleeping hours, and 
Wwearysome days, when we stagger 
home from the field of toil as the 
shades of evening draw near. We find 
it hard to be patient and submissive, 
especially during these sweltering 
days, but we have passed through. 
many hot summers and cold winters 
in the journey through life, and the 
end cannot be far away. We want to 
do good to all, and be useful to hu- 
manity while passing through this 
transitory scene, and that is the rea- 
son I am using the pen today. 

We had much dry weather late in 





the spring, but some time ago rains 
came abundantly and the corn grew 
rapidly, but moisture is again needed 
now, as the ground is hardening. 

The wheat crop is better than it has 
been for many years, but I think the 
corn will be injured by spring drouth 
one-fourth. Tomatoes haye beea 
planted quite extensively for the can- 
ning factory, but the plant is of stunt- 
ed growth, owing to the early drouth, 
and the yield will likely b2 siim. The 
oat shocks were blackened by heavy 
rains, but are not ruined, the erop is 
fair. The animals are resi!ess as pas- 
tures are drying up, and hay will be 
very scarce; fields weedy. 

Camp meeting will commence in our 
town, South Greenfield, on Augusi Ist, 
and will continue for one wee!l:. Serv- 
ices will be held in a very large, airy, 
cool building in the midst of the park, 
just north of town. 
shaded by fine old forest trees, and 
cold water bubbles from a spring on 
the hillside, and meanders through the 
glen at the south side of the park. It 
is a delightful place to bhoid outdoor 
ILeeungs, and thousands come annual- 
ly to this picturesque spot to rendcr 
adoration to their Maker. Soon after 
the advent of the early piourers, near- 
ly a century ago, these meetings first 
commenced, and were held on the 
same grounds. Those old-fashioned 


worshipers congregated in large num- | 


bers anc Fuilt a lon’ row cf log cabius 
to live in while the meetings were 
going on, but those structures have 
moldered away and disappeared long 
ago, and the people now stay in tents, 
which they rent at a dollar a piece for 
the term of a week. There is a large 
boarding house on the grounds where 
refreshments can be had. 
J. M. MILLER. 





THE HARVEST MOON. 





oO, 

Harvest moon! 

Stand still; stand still! 

The grain is yet out in the field; 
The 

Granary 

We now must fill— 

For great indeed is nature's yield. 


Harvest moon, 

How wise you seem; 

And while a looking on us here, 
You 

Gladden hearts— 

So sweet the scene, 


| That all the world seems full of cheer. 


St. Louis. ALBERT E. VASSAR. 


P. S—After writing the verse on 
harvest moon two nights in succession, 
the moon in passing over the roof of 
a neighbor’s house shone so brightly 
through my windows 
while sleeping, that it woke me up and 
seemed to say, I am your friend, and 


I thank you for your lines of verse. I 
alarm | 


thougm@t at first I’d set my 
clock to wake me up each night to 
greet the moon, but as I am a sound 
sleeper, and sleep till time to arise, I 
concluded I would not start any 
moonshine business like that. 





STRAWBERRY SNOW. 
Dissolve two tablespoonfuls of gela- 
tine in four tablespoonfuls of water, 





add a pint of boiling water, a cup of | 
sugar, and the juice of two lemons. | 
cold fold in the! 
Put in a/| 


Strain, and when 
beaten whites of two eggs. 
mold and set on ice. When ready to 
serve, turn out and _ garnish with 
strawberries. Pour over this a thin 
boiled custard which has been chilled. 


PUFFS, FRITTERS, PANCAKES. 








The peculiar granular consistency of 
cornmeal, which is a disadvantage un- 
der some circumstances, is an advan- 
tage in making griddlecakes or waf- 
fles, for it renders them very tender. 

Cornmeal Puffs.—Tage one quart of 
milk, two-thirds cup of cornmeal, one- 
fourth cup of sugar, one teaspoon of 
salt, eight eggs, and grated nutmeg, if 
desired. Cook the milk and meal to- 
gether 15 minutes with the salt and 
sugar. When cool, add the eggs well 


beaten. Bake in cups. Serve with 
stewed fruit or jam. 
Cornmeal Fritters—By increasing 


the cornmeal in the above recipe by 
half, that is, to one cup, the batter is 
made stiff enough to be dropped into 
hot fat and fried. 

Cornmeal Pancakes.—Take two cups 





| 


The grounds are } 


and over i2¢€ | 


of flour, one-half cup of cornmeal, one 
and a half tablespoons of baking pow- 
der, one and a half cups of boiling 
water, one and quarter cups of milk, 
and one egg. 

Add the meal to boiling water and 
boil fiv: minutes; turn into a bowl, 
add the milk and remaining dry ingre- 
well beaten, and butter. Cook on a 
greased griddle. 





ASPARAGUS OMELET. 








Parboil: eight or ten stalks of as- 


dients mixed and sifted, then the egg. 


| paragus with a little salt, and cut the. 


| eatable parts into rather small pieces, 
| beat the eggs and mix the asparagus 
| with them. Make the omelet in the 

usual way. Omelet with parsley is 
| made by adding a little chopped pars- 
: ley to the beaten yolks. 





| 


STRAWBERRY CUP. 





YOU NEED MEDICINE Aq 4 
TIME, 





When nature falters and from 
work a tired, wornout body is 
to perform its natural functions, BL. 





dicated and may be confidently 
upon to stimulate the liver ang 
freely taking it all the year 


stipation, Indigestion, Colds, Rheuma. 


eases can be relieved and ove 
For nursing mothers, after 
steeped, as told on each box, ang 
children, there is nothing better 
ELLA R. BERRY’S CREOLE TA jg 
Herb form. A little sugar can jy 
added to the tea and mild doses, ag. 
ministered from time to time, wil 
keep them well and healthy. At aij 
drug stores, 10 cts. a box. ‘ 








Mix half a cup of thick strawberry | 
| syrup with a pint of good Sauterne, | 


|} and freeze until quite stiff and smooth. | 


| Partly fill deep-stemmed 
with chilled strawberries, 
frozen mixture on top, and serve. 


glasses 





RAISIN-RHUBARB PUDDING. 





Stew rhubarb with plenty of sugar, 
scald seeded raisins well and pour 
| them hot in alternate layers over some 
stale bread in slices half an inch thick, 
| putting in first some of the stewed rhu- 
| barb to prevent the dry bread from 
burning. Cover the top layer of bread 
with a thick layer of raisins and rhu- 
| bard mixed. In arranging in alte-- 
‘nate layers it will be well not to have 
too much of the fruit in each layer, 
| but enough to soften the bread. 


| Cover with a close-fitting plate and | 


| bake in a moderate oven for half an 
hour. When cooled set on ice and 


| 


| 
| 


heap the | 





| serve with cream and sugar or a me- | 


|ringue. If the rhubarb is very tender 
|}and young, it may be put in raw, or 


} 
} 
| 


| 


| if not too tough cut finer and it may | 


{thus be used without first stewing. In | 


|that manner you would sprinkle some 
sugar over each layer. The raw will 
be preferable if sufficiently cooked in 
the baking. 





AN EGG DUO. 





| Epicurean Eggs.—Make a cupful of | 


| white sauce, and when it is thick and 
} Smooth add to it four tablespoonfuls 
|}Of grated cheese. Stir until this is 
| melted, and then pour a quarter of it 
into a buttered nappy, and thus fill 
four nappies. 
break an egg, sprinkle with salt and 
pepper, and put into the oven 
the eggs are set. 





Into each one of these | 


until | 
Sprinkle a little | 


minced parsley over the top and serve | 


at once. 


canned or stewed tomato fine without 
straining it, seasoning it with onion 
juice, salt and pepper. Mix with this 
.a couple of link sausages that have 
| been cooked and chopped into small 
pieces; pour the mixture into a dish, 
'and break upon it as many eggs asthe 
space will allow without crowding; 
set in the oven and cook until the 
| whites of the eggs are firm. 


FISH TOAST. 








Pick a cup or more, as desired, of 
| salt codfish into bits and soak a few 
| hours; have the toast made as desired; 
| heat a cup of rich cream, and: when 
the fish is soaked, put it into a sauce- 
| pan, with the cream; add pepper and 
ja little butter, pour over the toast; 
|use milk, and thicken it a little and 
serve hot. If no cream is available 
use more butter. 





Raspberry Omelet—Mash and press 
through a sieve % pint red raspber- 
ries, add 2 tablespoons powdered 
sugar, well beaten yolks of 3 eggs, 
then stir in the whites of six eggs 
beaten to a stiff. froth, turn-in a 
greased baking dish in a quick oven 
and bake 15 minutes. Serve at once. 

Baked Berry Rolls—Roll biscuit 
dough thin in the form of a large 
square or into small squares, spread 
over berries, roll crust, put rolls in- 
to a dipping pan, close together un- 
til full, then put into the pan water, 
sugar and pieces of butter; bake 
them. Serve with any of the pudding 
sauces, 





Baked Eggs, Madrid Style.—Make a | 














=") embroidery transfer pat- 
‘ terns and book of instruc. 
tions, if you send only 
10c for 3 months’ trial 









alog showing other valu 









without cost. Send We, 
coin or stamps, today, 
The Country Home Dept, 
Box 510, St. Joseph, Mo, 

























































Cover only 












A remarkable 
think of it! This embro trim- 
med muslin corset cover is one of the most wonderful 
. oorett Made of excelient guulity muslin. Has a 
end “ 
éntirely around neck and armholes with torchon lar 






Send for Bargain 


of weari li t Mailed free. Write 
SEND SURE TODAY. Batietascon wuarantecd of money 


W. & H. WALKER pirrssurch, PA 











































cup of thick tomato sauce, or chop the | 


A LETTER. 





(To Anybody.) 


| Dear folks, I want to tell you now 





‘What little boys do know 
About the world we’re living in, 
And how we are to grow. 

We're learning something every day, 
And when the sun goes down — 
Some boys by mama, are called in, 

While others run the town. 


Some boys are.bad and I am glad 
That mama wants me in 


| When night comes on for wicked boys 


Might lead me into sin. 

My teacher said, when we're grown 1? 
We'll take the places then 

Of bigger folks now living here, 
The strong and mighty men, 


And I suppose, if we are trained 
To be good little folks, 

We'll be the same when we're grown UP 
Like strong and hardy oaks. 

A jailer told me, most the men 
That’s in the prison now, 

Had mamas good and loved them 

much, . 

But boys went wrong somehow. 


I said before when night comes ‘round, 
As sure as flies the bat, 

My mama goes right out to search 
And sees where I am at. 

And I rather think ’tis best that Wass 
That mama cares for me, 

For if I’m true when I am_ small, 
When big I good will be. 


ALBERT E. VASSAR. 


P.S. Boys, mind mama. She's your 
best friend. 





LA R. BERRY’S CREOLE TEA is ine | 








by old and young alike, Chronie Con. 
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pASING USE OF FERTILIZERS 
: ON AMERICAN FARMS, 
hay Over. ; 
unable ‘jean farmers are using 
ions, EL. That a increasing quantities of fer- 
EA is ine agers is evident both from the rap- 





wing production of soil foods 
the United States and from the 
ed increase in importations of 


y 















nic Con. 
ff ss. 

Rhee Brody increase in the available 
Kin Digs ply of fertilizers is indicated by the 
Mb oct statistics of the government. 
rt domestic manufacture of fertiliz- 
Prey »s for example, as reported by the 

than weau of the census, in 1909, amount- 





TEA in to $104,000,000, or nearly double the 
neal be 4] reported for 1904. Of phosphate 
ot, « the domestic production has dou- 
a ined since 1902, the total for 1912, ac- 


wrding to the United States Geological 
wrvey, being about 3,000,000 tons 
which 1,000,000 tons were exported. 
“cottonseed oil cake, about one- 
urth of the total consumption of 
1,500,000 tons is used for fertilizer 
urposes, recent estimates placing the 
mlue of the oil cake thus employed 
without first feeding it to animals at 
from six to eight million dollars per 
sum. The domestic production of 
sulphur, which yields sulphuric acid, 
jmportant material in the manu- 
facture of fertilizers, has increased 
gormously in recent years—from 
$147 long tous in 1900 to 303,472 tons 
m 1912, exclusive of about 350,000 
fons of pyrites, also a source of sul- 









































































































fn ordering patterns for Waist, give 
ust measure only; for Skirts, give 
ist measure only; for children give 
we only; while for patterns for 
Aprons say, large, small or medium. 











1016. Girl’s Dress. 

Cut in four sizes: 6, 8, 10 and 12 
jeats. It requires 314 yards of 44-inch 
naterial for an 8-year size. 

9997. Girls Dress. 

Gut in four sizes: 6, 8, 10 and 12 
jears. It requires 3 yards of 49-inch 
taterial for an 8-year size. 

9999. Ladies’ House Dress. 

Cut in seven sizes: 32, 34, 36, 38, 40, 
and 44 inches bust measure. It re- 
wires 64% yards of 36-inch material 
lor a 36-inch size. The skirt measures 
about 2 yards at the lower edge. 

9859. Ladies’ Apron. 

Cut in three sizes: Small, medium 
aidlarge. It requires 3% yards of 36- 
inch material for a medium size. 

1006—1003. Ladies’ Costume. 

Waist No. 1006 is cut in six sizes: 34, 

36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 inches bust meas- 

















wre. Skirt No. 1003 is cut in five 
sizes: 22, 24, 26, 28 and 30 inches 
Waist measure. It requires 914 yards 
of 27-inch material for a medium 


size for the entire dress. This calls 
for two separate patterns, 10c for each. 
The skirt measures about 1% yards at 
lower edge. 


- M73, Ladies’ Dress With or Without 
Chemisette. 

Cut in six sizes: 32, 34, 36, 38, 40 
day, aid 42 inches bust measure. It re- 

quires 544 yards of 44-inch material 
d in, for a 38-inch size. 

1013. Ladies’ Waist. 

Cut in six sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42 and 
d 4 inches bust measure. It requires 

3 yards of 27-inch material for a 36- 
d boys ich size. 

1014, Ladies’ Skirt With Tunic. 
wap Cut in six sizes: 22, 24, 26, 28, 30 


aid 32 inches waist measure. It re- 
‘ duires 4% yards of 44-inch material 
for a 24-inch size. The skirt measures 
1% yards at lower edge. 


——- 





wn up These patterns will be sent to RU- 
WORLD subscribers for 10 cents 
tach (silver or stamps). 
you want more than one pattern, 
| them d 10 cents for each additional pat- 
4 desired, 
r. j Fill Ores coupon and send it to 
round, JRAL WORLD, 716 
Lucas Ave., St. Louis, Mo.: 
ch 
twa Pm No......., Size........ Years 
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" PATTERNS FOR RURAL WORLD READERS. 


the sulphuric acid made in this coun- 
try is used in the preparation of su- 
perphosphates and other artificial fer- 
tilizers. 

Imports of fertilizer material have 
also increased, data compiled by the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, Department of Commerce, ‘or 
the period ended with April, 1914, in- 
dicating greatly enlarged arrivals of 
nitrates, potash salts, and other simi- 
lar materials. The important excep- 
tions relate to those articles, the do- 
mestie production of which has so in- 
créased as to obviate the necessity of 
large importations, as in the case of 
phosphates, and to those, the supply 
of which has diminished, as in the case 
of guano, formerly abundant in South 
America, South Africa, and certain Pa- 
cific islands, but yearly becoming more 
scarce as an article of commerce. 


Nitrate of soda ranks first in value 
of imports of fertiiizer materials, the 
total imports thereof in the last fiscal 
year having exceeded a half million 
tons, valued at over $20,000,000. About 
15 per cent of this is used for fertilizer. 
Of sulphate of ammonia, the imports 
increased from 15,000 tons in 1903 to 
55,000 tons, valued at nearly $4,000,000 
in 1913, and in the July-April period 
of the current year have already 
reached 71,000 tons. We also imported 
15,000 tons of calcium cyanamid, pop- 
julary known as “air-nitrogen com- 
pound.” 














phuric acid. About 90 per cent of all 


Kainit, a potash salt of very low 
price, was imported last year to the ex- 
tent of 466,000 tons, valued at $2,000,- 
000; and other fertilizer salts, 172,000 
tons, vaued at $2,000,000. About 96 per 
cent of the imported petash is used for 
fertilizers, and only about 10 per cent 
in the manufacture of glass, soap-mak- 
ing, and other chemical industries. 
The imports of both the nitrates and 
the potash salts have more than dou- 
bed in the last 10 years. 

Other important fertilizers imported 
last year included 33,000 tons of bone 
dust, or animal charcoal; 15,000 tons 
of Thomas meal, derived from basic 
slag, a phosphorus-bearing by-prod- 
uct of the Thomas-Gilchrist process of 
making steel; and 115,000 tons of mis- 
cellaneous substances used only for 
manure. Our imports of guano, which 































amounted to 17,218 tons in 1903, 
amounted to only 1°,462 tons in 1913; 
and those of crude phosphate have 
fallen from 153,096 tons in 1903 to 23,- 
478 tons in 1913, a decrease of 85 per 
cent in the decade. 

The United States obtains practical- 
ly all its potash salts from Germany; 
its nitrate of soda, from Chile; its bone 
dust, chiefly from Europe, Canada, and 
India; and its miscellaneous fertiliz- 
ers, mostly from Canada, Germany, 
Belgium and the United Kingdom. 


THE PETRIFIED BISCUIT. 
Mrs. Harker—“I am surprised at 
you, Henry. You said you had a 
stomach like an ostrich and yet you 
are always kicking over my biscuit.” 
Mr. Harker—“Well, don’t you know 
an ostrich kicks?” 











CLASSIFIED 





count as words. 


SMALL ADS. DO BIG THINGS. 


was? DEPARTMEN 


YOU CAN BUY, SELL OR EXCHANGE MOST ANYTHING IN THESE 
COLUMNS AT THE LOW RAE UF 


One Cent a Word Eacn Insertion. 


In this department we will insert your advertisement under a 
classified head for 1 cent a word per issue. 
These little ads. are read by thousands and give re- 
sults. No ad. accepted for less than 25 cents, cash to accompany order, 


———s 





initiais and numbers 


TKY A CLASSIFIED AD. 





HELP WANTED. 





LIVE STOCK. 





WANTED—Cohristian woman 
—family of seven—permanent. 
Ackerman, Mississippi. 


housekeeper 
Box 251. 


BERKSHIRES, splendid 
Berkshires, all ages. Pigs, $10 each. 
Shepard, Pacific, Mo. 


lot of pedigreed 
H. H, 





U. 8S. GOVERNMENT WANTS men and 
women over 18. $65 to $150 month. Thou- 
Sands appointments coming. Common edu- 
eation sufficient. List of positions open free. 
Write immediately. Franklin Institute, 
Dep’t J 167, Rechester, N. Y. 





HUSTLING man under 50 years wanted in 
each locality. To join this society and in- 
troduce our new memberships. Part or full 
time—$50.00 to $500.00 monthly. Experience 
not required. Address, The I-L-U 2021, 
Covington. Ky. 


FARMS AND LANDS. 


FARM HOME in 
drouth, no snow. 
free. W. 8S. Reeve, 


WRITE ME for prices; cheap lands, any 
size tracts; abundance of rain; good crops; 
fine grass. J: J. Lindsey, Lamesa, Texas. 


LITTLE RIVER VALLEY LANDS, 
and cheap; on fnrilroad. 
Winthrop, Ark. 











healthy West Fla. No 
“Facts about Florida” 
Pensaola, Fla. 








rich 


HOMESTEADS and proved up places for 
sale. For information write John M. Edes, 
Williams, Beltrami Co., Minn. 











WANTED—To hear of good farm or un- 
improved land for sale. Send description 
and price. Northwestern Business Agency, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


40 ACRES IMPROVED. 
bargain near school, churches, 
on public road; near lake; fine fishing 
er. Jesse Blount, Colfax, La. 


50 IMPROVED FARMS, 
Kansas City; $40 to $100 per acre; 
wheat, oats, timothy, clover, 
Send for lists. J. B. Wilson, Drexel, Mo, 


FOR SALE—150 acres at Wickliffe, Ohio, 
% hour from Cleveland, 5 min. walk from 
Shore Line Suburban car line, Euclid ave., 





Ideal location; a 
rural route; 
Own 





south 
corn, 


40 miles 
fine 





and Lake Erie. Forty acres woodland, 15 
acres grapes, balance pasture land and tilla- 
ble soil: Running brook. Ideal spot for 
summer home. Box 5, care Journal of Agri- 
culture, St. Louis, Mo 





SPLENDID FARM of 49 acres, just across 
corporation line from Miami University 
grounds, fertile and well watered, fine for 
dairy and poultry, a splendid chance to edu- 








eate children inexpensively; 1ll-room house, 
40-42 barn, two silos; ten cows, 18 acres of 
nice corn, 2 cuttings of alfalfa in mow go 
with it. Possession immediately. Owner, 
Box 273, Oxford, Ohio. 
CANADIAN LAND. 
TO YOU MR. FARMER—Did you ever 


stop to consider that the population of the 
world is increasing every year, with prac- 
tically no increase in land area since the 
world began. In a few years to own a farm 
will be the hall mark of wealth and 
tinction. The wise man will take the first 
opportunity to get one. You can get one in 
this new country which Is just opening up 
for settlement in Centra! British Columbia. 
The North Coast Land Co. has some fine 
farming land for sale in the Prince George 
district, the valleys of the Fraser, the 
Nachaco, the Bulkley and Skeena rivers. 
The land is productiye; the climate fine; 
first-class country for stock; home market. 
The chance for the farmer te become inde- 


pendent. For information write Whitney 
Land Co., 420 Germania, St. Paul, Minn. 
roe ren e —_ 

















AGENTS, 


WILL PAY reliable woman $250.00 for 
distributing 2,000 free packages Perfumed 
Borax Washing Powder in your town. No 
money required. W. Ward & Co., 214 Insti- 
tute Pi., Chicago. 
_— 














DOGS. 
SABLE AND WHITE PUPPIES, 3 months, 














dis- } 


Robert Sessions, 
| 


bluegrass land. | 


| 
/ 
ene 
{ 


NICELY MARKED GUERNSEY CALVES 
either sex, $17.50 each, crated for ship- 
ment. Edgeworth Farm, Whitewater, Wis. 





A FIRST-CLASS registered Guernsey cow. 
tuberculin tested, $175.00. B. McAdam, 182 
| Wisconsin St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


TAMWORTH SWINE --Registered and im- 
| muned for life, $10.50. Collie puppies. How- 
ard Pendleton, Yukon, Oklahoma. 


NATIONAL MULE FOOT HOG Record 
Ass’n will send you important Book of Facts 
free. Address Secretary National Mule Foot 
Association, Ada, O. 


CHOICE MULEFOOT BOARS, farrowed in 
April; sired by Black Prince II., 60209; ped- 

















igree furnished. Price, $20.00 each. Gedo. 
Sinn, Alexandria, Neb. 
HOLSTEIN heifer and bull calves out of 


high-class registered bull and % om better 
pure blood dams at $15. James Dorsey, Dept. 
Cc. W., Gilberts, Ill. 


REGISTERED GUERNSEYS, 
bulls, ready for service, of fine type and 
breeding. Fully guaranteed. O. R. Schwa- 
len, Roberts, Wis. 





two young 





TWO HIGH-CLASS 


= 


registered (Juernsey 
bull calves, 7 and 8 months old, $85.00 and 
$100.00. Nothing better. B. McAdam, 182 
Wicoonsin 8t., Milwaukee, Wis. 
eee a 
POULTRY. 

EGGS AND STOCK—Reds, Rocks, Wyan- 
dottes, Leghorns, Minorcas, Orpingtons. L 
C. Diamond, Mankato, Minn., Box 377. 
Kad 














BEES AND HONEY. 
NEW EXTRACTED HONEY, two cans of 
60 lbs. each, $9.50, reduced prices on 190 can 
lots. J. M. Ruyts, Carlsbad, New Mexico. 








ITALIAN QUEENS—Moore’s strain, $1.00 
each, 6 for $56.00, 12 for $9.00. tamer & 
Gluen, Harmony, Minn. 

a 





MISCELLANEOUS. | 


NEW FLUFF RUGS, made of old carpet; 
sample free. Harding Bros., Cuba, Mo. 


INSECT-BAG—lIt kills flies, not some but 
all. Safe, simple, economical and effective. 
Twenty-five cents in stamps. Fore & Co. 
Roxobel, N. C 














ALFALFA — COLORADO — IRRIGATED. 
Best for all stock. Buy direct: Avoid mid- 
diemen. Ask for delivered prices. Chero- 
kee Commission Company, Bristol, Colo. 


INCUBATOR TROUBLES. .My secret dis- 
eovery hatches every good egg. No dead 
shell. Took me 15 years to learn the miss- 
ing link. It’s an eye-opener. No appliances 
for sale. Information free. Dr. Hopkins, St. 
Francisville, Mo. 


SAN FRANCISCO FAIR!!! Do you want 
to go there next winter????? Spend a penny 
for full paticulars. Send us a card and we 
wil) forward literature telling you how te 
make money in spare time. Compton Brog, 
Agency, Findlay, Ohio. 


6 PER CENT MONEY, ¢6PER CENT— 
Loans may be obtained for any purpose on 
acceptable Real Estate security; liberal priv- 
ileges; correspondence’ solicited. A. @ 
Agency Company, 767 Gas, Electric Bldg., 
Denver, Colo. 


FARM HANDS sent free of charge to you, 
Men pay own railroad fares to you if less 
than 100 miles, if over, must send check for 
railroad fares. Stock, grain, dairy, t of 
men; we check baggage. Diamond Farm 
od Agency, 15 8S. Canal Street, Chicage, 

















WHY PAY big cleaning bills? Our fa- 
mous H. & 8. Dry Cleaner, makes cleaning 
suits, Cresses, curtains, varpets, ete., at home 


a pleasure. 

the west 
Used by all big Send 15 cents 
Cleaning Supply Co., Office 123 N. Main® 





$5.00; females 2 years old, $10.00. All eligible 
to registry. J. E. Batchelder, Hunter, Okla. 
FOR SALE--English Shepherd pups. 


Tames Cassell, Fremont, Neb. 


ary cleaners. 
for trial bottie of either, 25¢ for both. rd 
Orrville, Ohio. 
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Horseman 


Better not overlook King Clansman, 
2:14%4, when doping out the stake 
‘trotters. 





Frank Childs has been in 2:10% 
last quarter in 31 seconds with Major 
‘By By, 2:19%4, at North Randall. 


There will be plenty of 2:00 pacers 
and 2:04 trotters in the stakes along 
the Grand Circuit this year. 


Martin C. Cliff Todd's stake candi- 
date, paced in 2:07, last half in 1:00%, 
and quarter in 29% seconds at Cleve- 
land. 


Billy Andrews has been in 2:16, last 
half in 1:06, with the 2-year-old trot- 
ter Rusticoat, (1) 2:2244, by Axworthy, 
3) 2:15%4. 


9-951 


Fay Wilton, 4, owned by Ben 
Wilton, Silver City, N. Mex., recently 
foaled a handsome chestnut filly by 
Hedgewood Boy, 2:01. 


C. C. Myers, San Antonio, Tex., won 
the three-year-old pace at Wichita 
Falls with Sir Shelby, and second 
money with the same colt at Claren- 
don. 


the 2-year-old 
by General 
The 


Pop Geers worked 
trotter, Sparkle Watts, 
Watts in 2:13 at North Randall. 
last half was in 1:04. 


The bay horse, Axtelline, owned by 
George Phillips, the well-known horse- 
man of Red Key, Ind., won the 2:18 
pace at Jackson. He paced the fourth 
heat in 2:14: 


The 53-year-old trotter, Lee Axwor- 
thy, (2) 2:28%, by Axworthy, (3) 
2:15%4, worked in 2:14, last half in 
1:024%, for Billy Andrews at North 
Randall. 

Two per cent entrance is charged to 
the stakes to be raced at Springfield, 
Mo., October 6 to 10, if entries are 





made with Secretary G. T. Tippin on or | 


before August 1. It will cost 3 per 


j Still. 


cent f entries are made September 1. | 


The stakes of the Alabama State | 
Fair, to be held at Montgomery, Octo- ! 


ber 12 to 17, close on July 15. They 
include the 2:20 trot and the 2:17 
pace. George T. Barnes is the secre- 
tary and general manager. 


Joe Patchen II. was dropped down 
to a mile in 2:101% by Charley DeRy- 
der last week. Miss Perfection, the 3- 
year-old trotting filly by General 
Watts, (3) 2:06%, went in 2:11%, 
while Maymack, 2:08%, trotted in 
2:11%. 


The 2:13 pace, $500, and the 2:20 
pace, and 2:16 and 2:18 trots, purses 
$300, close on July 20 with Secretary 
George A. Bideau for the Four Coun- 
ty Fairs to be held at Chanute, Kan., 
October 4 to 9. This is the last fair 
in Kansas, following Coffeyville, 
Uniontown and Oswego. 


The Northwestern Interurban Fair 
Circuit opens at Russiaville, Ind., Au- 
gust 4 to 7, and meetings follow at 
Lebanon, Frankfort, Lafayette, Craw- 
fordsville and Covington. W. G. Him- 
melwright, Frankfort, Ind., is the cir- 
cuit secretary. 


Twelve classes offered by the Stur- 
geon Fair Association for the meeting 
at Sturgeon, Mo., August 4 to 7, have 
filled. These are: 2:16, 2:20, 2:25, 
2:50, 2-year-old and, 53-year-old trot- 
ting; free-for-all, 2:15, 2:18, 2:20, 2:25, 
and 3-year-old and under, pacing. The 
entry list will be issued shortly by 
Secretary Sam Spellman. 





SILAGE FOR HORSES, 


When silage was first introduced, 
cases of sickness in horses attributed 
to its use were frequently reported, 
and the opinion that silage was not 
suited to horses came to be widely en- 
tertained. Evidence has accumulated 
that good silage used with proper care 
is a safe and valuable food for horses, 
says N. Y. Farmer. 

In experiments at the Virginia sta- 
tion with eight work animals, six 


| 





mules and two horses, four of the ani- 
mals were fed on hay and corn, and 
four were fed on corn silage in addi- 
tion, the silage replacing a part of the 
corn. During a preliminary period 
the animals were gradually accus- 
tomed to the silage, only a small 
amount being fed at first, but during 
the last six weeks of the experiment 
the animals were fed with all the si- 
lage they would eat. 

The amount consumed varied from 
52.5 te 174.5 
than is readily devoured by cattle of 
the same weight. The animals re- 
mained in good health throughout the 
experiment and gained in weight, al- 
though constantly at work except in 
stormy weather. 

As a whole it would appear that si- 
lage would make a good roughage for 
horses when used in connection with 
hay or stover and grain, but that the 


animal should become accustomed to | 


the food by degrees, and that this is 


as important as when changing from | 


old to new corn or from hay to grass. 
For some days, when beginning to 
feed silage, it is of the utmost 


at first, and increase gradually as the 
animal’s appetite and condition of 
bowels may indicate. 

It is probable that the bad effects ob- 
served in the use of silage came from 
feeding too freely at first, or possibly, 
too, from not realizing that all good 
silage contains a large amount of corn. 
If this is not taken into consideration, 
and a large ration of corn is given be- 
sides, it may prove dangerous, or at 
least give serious bowel trouble. 





HOT WEATHER RULES. 

President Henry C. Merwin and Sec- 
retary Lewis A. Armistead, of the Bos- 
ton, Mass., Workhouse Relief Associa- 
tion, send out the following hot weath- 
er rules for the care of horses: 

1. Load lightly, and drive slowly. 

2. Stop in the shade if possible. 

5. Water your horse as often as pos- 
sible. So long as a horse is working, 


water in moderate quantities will not | 
But let him drink only a/| 


hurt him. 


pounds per week, less | 


im- | 
portance to feed a very small amount } 


WORKHORSE PARADE, 


A report from Boston, Mass., says: 
The twelfth annual workhorse parade 
in Boston took. place on Memorial Day 
and proved to be the greatest and big- 
gest parade yet held. There were 
over 1,700 horses in line, and they 
ranged in age from an unweaned foal 
three months old to the two champion 
old horses aged, respectively, 40 and 
41 years. 

In the old horse class there were 65 
‘entries, and the gold medal was award- 
/ed to a little mare aged 34. She is 
owned by a family who owned her dam, 
and the period of service covered by 
the two is 50 years. 

This old horse class was started by 
the Boston association and has proved 
to be a great success wherever it has 
| been tried, especially at county fairs. 
| An old horse, in this sense, is one that 

has been 10 years or more in the sery- 
ice of the same person or concern. 

The drivers took their families with 
| them on their wagons, and this added 
| much to the interest of the affair. Oth- 
er animals that figured in the parade, 
carried on the wagons, were dogs, 
| goats, lambs and prize babies. Every 
| dog received a special ribbon. 

Prizes were awarded to drivers with 
a long term of service, and there were 

| silver and gold badges for those who 
had showed the same horses for five 
|/Or more years. Some interesting ex- 
| hibitions of driving without reins, and 
|of tricks by workhorses were given at 
the reviewing stand, and one horse 
| went through the parade without any 
| bridle. 
| Despite the-great length of the pa- 
| rade, the judg:ag was done so quickly 
| by an ingenious and novel system that 
| it was finished, and the last horse went 
| home, in less than four hours. The 
| Boston parade was the first to be 
| given in this country, and all the other 
| parades in the United States and Can- 
|ada have been patterned after it.—H. 
|C. Merwin, President of the Boston 
| Workhorse Relief Association. 








| ANNUAL MISSOURI STATE FAIR 
SADDLE HORSE JUDGING 
CONTEST. 


few swallows if he is going to stand | 


Do not fail to water him at 
night after he has eaten his hay. 

4. When he comes 
sponge off the harness marks and 
sweat, his eyes, his nose and mouth, 
and the dock. Wash his feet, but not 
his legs. 

5. If the thermometer is 75 degrees 
or higher, wipe him all over with a 
wet sponge. Use vinegar water if pos- 
sible. Do not turn the hose on him. 

6. Saturday night, give a bran mash, 
cold and add a tablespoonful of salt- 
petre. 

7. Do not use a horse-hat unless it is 
a canopy-top hat. The ordinary bell- 
shaped hat does more harm than good. 

§. A sponge on top of the head, or 
even a cloth, is good if kept wet. If 
dry, it is worse than nothing. 

9. If the horse is overcome by heat, 


| get him into the shade, remove the har- 


ness and bridle, wash out his mouth, 
sponge him alJl over, shower his legs, 
and give him four ounces of aromatic 
spirits of ammonia, or two ounces of 
sweet spirits of nitre, in a pint of wa- 
ter; or give him a pint of coffee warm. 
ter, or, if necessary chopped icé 
wrapped in a cloth. 

10. If the horse is off his feed, try 
him with two quarts of oats mixed 
with bran, and a little water, and add 
a little salt or sugar. Or give him oat- 
meal gruel or barley water to drink. 

11. Watch your horse. If he stops 
sweating suddenly, or if he breathes 
short and quick, or if his ears droop, 
or if he stands with his legs braced 
sideways, he is in danger of a heat or 
sun stroke and needs attention at once. 

12. If it is so hot that the horse 
sweats in the stable at night, tie him 
outside. Unless he cools off during 
the night, he can not well stand the 
next day’s heat. 





Smithville, Mo., opens the Missouri- 
Kansas-Nebraska Circuit with a meet- 
ing August 11 to 13, and meetings fol- 
low at St. Joseph, Mo., Hiawatha, Kan., 
Seneca, Kan., Pawnee City, Neb., Te- 
cumseh, Neb., Auburn, Neb., and Be- 
atrice, Neb. -Entry blanks and other 
particulars may be secured of H. S. 
Villars, circuit secretary, Tecumseh, 


Neb. 


in after work, 


Coo) his head at once, using cold — 


Dollar Breeders’ Association 
Trovhy to the Winner. 


Editor Rural World: A new de- 
| parture in the way of Missouri judging 
| contest will be staged this year in the 
| Missouri State Fair. 
| The American Saddle Horse Breed- 
|ers’ Association offer a fifty ($50.00) 
dollar silver trophy to the best judge 
| of saddle horses in the 1914 Missouri 
| State Fair Saddle Horse Judging Con- 
| test. 

| This prize is offered to Missouri 
|} farm boys under 22 years of age, or 


| Fifty 


| students in the Missouri College of | 


| Agriculture who have made passing 
| grades and who are residents of the 
| state of Missouri. 

| Contestants will be required to judge 
|at least four classes of saddle horses, 
which shall include five and three 
gaited horses at the halter and in 
action. 

Contestants will be allowed 15 min- 
utes in which to examine each class 
and afterward will be allowed three 
minutes each in which to state their 
reasons for their placing of the ani- 
mals. 

The judges of the contest will be ex- 
perienced horsemen. 
| The work of the contestants shall be 
| graded as follows: 
| Correctness of placing, 60 per cent; 
reason for placing, 40 per cent. 

All young men who wish to compcte 
must apply to Secretary of the State 
Fair, John T. Stinson, Sedalia, Mo., 
for entry blanks before September 17, 
1914. 

The contest will be held on Tues- 
day, September 29, 1914, of the State 
Fair week, and. contestants should re- 
port to the superintendent in charge, 
Mr. Howard Hackedorn, in the 
live stock judging pavilion at 9 o’clock 
on that day. 

The name of the successful contest- 
ant will be inscribed on the trophy, 
after which the trophy will be placed 
in the Department of Animal Hus- 
bandry of the state University for a 
period of not less than six months, 
after which it will be delivered to the 
winner. 

The winner of the trophy for any one 
year will be debarred from competition 
for any trophy thereafter offered by 
the American Saddle Horse Breeders’ 





| 





ABSOR= 


SOE MAR* 


Reduces Strained, 
Lymphangitis, Poll 


y [NON-POIsON 
’ Does not blister of » 
$2.00sbotta, delivered. Desa 
-00 a bottle, delivered. De 
for special instructions and Book § vr 
A RBINE, IR... antiseptic liniment for masts 
Gout. Concentrated—only a ow dean ven ! 


cation. Price $1 per bottle at dealers deli 
W. F, YOUNG, P, 0. F., 58 Temple $1, 





OC. H., 1912, 4-cyli: 
Regal, 4 1-4-cylinder, 6-passenger __ 
Maxwell, 1912, 4-cylinder, 5-passenger 
Cadillac, 4-cylinder, 5-passenger 
Halliday, 4-cylinder, 5-passenger 
Commerce Truck. 4-cyltinder 
Mitchell, 4-cylinder, 5-passenger _ 
Moon, 4 b gree nger oe 
Terms:—A reasonable cash payment, 
Weber teogtpment and Rucomebane 7 : 


1 Locust otreet. St. Le 
@@” Qniy four blocks North of Union 


Valuable Articles FREE 


We give away hundreds of 
valuable premiums in our plan 
to introduce Frult-Grower and 
farmer to new readers, 

The “Country Home’’ Depart- 
ment is one of our many inter- 
esting features. Boys and girls 
and grown folks, too, can se- 2 
cure many —valuable articles Ff 
without cost. Send for free pre- ri 
mium list and sample copies. “Brother 


Fruit-Grower and Farmer, Box 610, St, Joseph, ty 
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Association for judging saddle hors 
This first annual Missouri State 
Saddle Horse Judging Contest js 
recognition of the Missouri boys 
young men by saddle horse bree 
and their official association. If 
safe to say that the interest in 
saddle horse in Missouri is sufficia 
to bring a large entry list to thig¢ 
test and that the contest will rm 

in a much aroused interest in 
horses among the younger gene 

The entries for this contest close 
September 17, 1914, and those who 
sire to compete should make 
|now. For entry blanks and other 
|formation, address John T. Sting 
| Secretary Missouri State Fair, Seda 
| Mo. 
| The valuable trophy becomes 
| permanent property of the winner 
men cannot compete after having 
it once. Besides much personal 
faction which will come to the 
the winning of this trophy by a 
man from any county will do much 
| arouse interest in good horses int 
and surrounding counties. 

E. A. TROWBRIDGE 
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TURKEY CREEK VALLEY NOTE 


Editor Rural World: In my 
notes to ihe Rural World I 
about the dry weather, and I am@ 
writing on that subject, as it is 
| all we have left here in Southermt 
nois. Today, (July 17th) is the 
day since we have had rain andit 
fair to be many more, as there @ 
rain in sight. Again has this land 
Egypt failed to bring forth enou 
the necessities of life to supply 
people. Again we will have to look 
other sections of the country @ 
our supply. It is said in early 
before the time of railroads in ™ 
nois, in the northern part of thes 
jthey had a severe drouth, but 
/ southern part had people come 
the north with horse and ox team® 
this section to buy corn, and 
sons of Jacob they had their 
filled and returned home. ' 
each man found the amount 
purchase money on opening 
after his return I have never beet 
to learn. But I presume they G08" 
By this incident this section 
called Egypt and has bore the 3 
ever since. The southern part@r™ 
nois is fast becoming a dairy 3 
Go which way you may, the S#0n. 
big red dairy barn is in evidence®™ 
fact. Effingham, county Ge 
lead. There is no better way % 
ing up the fertility of our ™@ 
the keeping of a dairy herd. 
cash income every day of the 7 
properly handled. But the ¢f@® 
the last two summers has © 
dairy man to purchase a great @ 
of feed which has greatly Te@w®™ 
profits. But the city dai 
all his feed and still makes @ FE 
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SY LAYING PULLETS COME 
FROM GOOD LAYERS. 


(Continued from Page 2.) 
of June. This cut our egg 
to 16,430 eggs for the month, 
now makes the grand total 
9 eggs. Our pens have all made 
general averages as a rule. But 
» has been no startling or sen- 
onal record thus far, and we are 
,it is so. Nothing tends to dis- 
wait really helpful work more than 
we sensational and almost unbe- 
ble records, even though they be 
ssolutely true. 
The White Leghorns from England 
ie still gaining each month. They 
ive made the best monthly record 
five months out of seven. Some 
said the whole secret of winning 
an egg laying contest was in hav- 
your birds ready to start off the 
Set month with a lead and that was 
we only reason the English birds 
fon in our contest last year. 
This statement is not borne out by 


en 


facts in either of our three con- | 


The pen which won the first 

i did not get an early start, but 
well in later months. The pen 
mich Won last year made a gradual 
min over competing pens each month 
is the year. The pen this year which 
leading has made a gain every 


mth and its success is not due to | 


is start, but to its breeding and ca- 
ity for laying. In our opinion, it 
selection and breeding which means 
more than anything else. 


The pens which are bred for egg 
production make much better use of 
heir food than other pens. The pens 
which lay the most eggs usually con- 
wme a little more feed, but we also 
fad less droppings upon the drop- 
pags boards in pens which lay best. 
This has proven true in all the 
wights and tests which we have 
made of the droppings. 
The 10 highest pens for the seven 
months are as follows: (Each pen is 
tmposed of 10 pullets)—Pen 0, S. C. 
White Leghorns, England, 1569 eggs; 
pn 47, S. C. Reds, Missouri, 1333 
eggs; pen 79, S. C. White Leghorns, 
Pennsylvania, 1309 eggs; pen 65, S. 
(. White Leghorns, Missouri, 1277 
gs; pen 18, White Wyandottes, 
Pennsylvania, 1271 eggs; pen 70, S. 
(Leghorns, Missouri, 1248 eggs; pen 
$8. C. White Leghorns, Pennsyl- 
Vania, 1244 eggs; pen 53, Barred 
Plymouth Rocks, Illinois, 1201 eggs; 
yn 51, White Plymouth Rocks, Ar- 
kansas, 1196 eggs; pen 38, White Or- 
pingtons, Pennsylvania, 1192 eggs. 
The highest hen of each _ variety 
Which has laid 150 eggs or over is 
# follows: Hen 05, S. C. White Leg- 
hon, England, 171 eggs; hen 456, R. 
€. Red, Missouri, 158 eggs; hen 180, 
White Wyandotte, Pennsylvania, 154 
es; hen 864, Barred Plymouth 
Rock, Michigan, 153 eggs; hen 236, 
Silver Wyandotte, Missouri, 152 eggs: 
bm 476, S. C. Red, Missouri, 150 
gs. The best pen record made 
thus far by representatives from the 
diferent countries is as follows: S. 
€ White Leghorns made best English 
Meord, 1569 eggs; S. C. Reds made 
best United States record, 1333 eggs; 
8C.Reds made best Missouri record, 
m eggs; S. C. White Leghorns 
Made best Vancouver Island record, 
M eges; S. C. White Leghorns 
Made best New Zealand record, 1130 
tes; White Wyandottes made best 
lario record, 1095 eggs; S. C. White 
=l0rns made best British Columbia 
Mord, 1057 eggs; S. C. White Leg- 
iS Made best Australian record, 
41 eggs; S. C. White Leghorns 
mate best South African record, 948 


The 10 pens which made the high- 
fecord for June were largely 
1 Leghorns. Two New Zealand 
‘sy Slaid 221 and 226 eggs respective- 
= 2e of them being next to the 
Ssh pen for the month. Pen 65 
Missouri laid 226 eggs; No. 72 
wm Iowa, 224 eggs; No. 69 from 
icky, 221 eggs; No. 70 from Mis- 
219 eggs; No. 79 from Penn- 
mauia, laid 215; No. 61 from Ne- 
eat’ laid 214. All of the above 
t White Leghorns. Pen 44, S. C. 
u Minorcas, from Missouri, and 
7, White Roeks, from Texas, 
‘Next with 212 eggs each. 
Direc T. E. QUISENBERRY, 
tor State Poultry Experiment 


Sation, Mountain Grove, Mo. 





NO DANGER OF FIRE! 


An Electric Lantern For Everybody. 
Cheaper Than Oil---Our Great I-2 Price Offer. 


An Electric Lantern 
For Every Home 


This is one of the handiest and 
most useful articles ever made. 
By just pressing a button it 
gives a flood of pure, white light, 
more powerful than fifty candles. 
This electric lantern has a 
hundred uses around the house, 
farm, camp, garage, in fact it 
can be used wherever a good 
light is wanted. Just think how 
much easier and safer it is than 
the old-style oil lamp. No fumb- 
ling with matches, no danger of 
fire. Will run for months with- 
out refilling. A child can operate 
it. Will throw a light 50 feet. 
Always ready for use. Batteries 
discarded from use on telephones, 
autos or engines will run the 
lantern for months. It won't ig- 
nite gas, gasoline or hay. It is 
fire-proof, water-proof, weather 
proof and trouble proof. Our 
half price offer puts it within the 
easy reach of every one. . You 
must act quickly if you want 
one. Sign th. coupon at once 
and send it today, sure. This of- 
fer will be withdrawn as soon as 
our present limited supply is ex- 
hausted. 


NO DANGER OF FIRE 


Just touch the button and you 
have a bright, white light that 
will enable you to distinguish 
objects fifty feet awav 
on the darkest 
night. 





| 
| 
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} 








2 PRICE OFFER 


This Electric 
Lantern Is 


WATER PROOF 
WEATHER PROOF 
FIRE PROOF 
EXPLOSION PROOF 


It costs less to run it than it 
does to burn oil. The battery will 
last for months. Batteries discard- 
ed for use on autos, telephones and 
engines will run the light for a 
long time. 


EVERY SUBSCRIBER TO 
THIS PAPER IS ENTITLED 
TO A LANTERN. 


Sign the coupon and send $2.10. 
One year will be added to your 
subscription and the lantern sent 
postpaid. Subscribers already 
paid ahead can get this lantern as 
well as new subscribers. 


Send Only $2.10 For 


Golman’s Rural World 


(ONE YEAR) 


and This Electric Lantern 


Sign the Coupon Below at 





DESCRIPTION 


Height 8% in. Lens 2 im, in 
diameter 

This electric lantern was de- 
signed and built to fulfill the 
long felt want for a reliable port- 
able electric lantern, suitable 
for continuous burning. 

Extra batteries may be bought 
at any hardware store at small 
cost. 

Battery—Uses one ordinary 
dry battery. No. 6 cells, such 
as are used for autos, gas en- 
gines, door bells, telephones, etc., 
are suitable. Batteries discard- 
ed for use on autos, telephones, 
and engines will run the light 
for months. 

Case—Cold rolled steel, hand- 
somely finished in high gloss 
baked enamel, making it water- 
proof, acid-proof, and weather- 
proof. 

Bulb—The bulb is made of 
special tungsten wire and has 
been designed for exactly this 
purpose. 

Reflector—A scientifically de- 
signed and shaped piece of glass 
is silvered by a secret French 
process; will never tarnish. It 
is protected by a drawn steel 
case. 

Lens—It is ground and _pol- 
ished out of the very finest lens 
glass. 

Battery Connectors are de- 
signed to fasten on the standard 
terminals of the No. 6 dry bat- 
tery. 

Packing—Each lamp is neatly 
packed in a separate cartox, 


Once 








q tend my 


Name 
P. O. 





State 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 
Colman’s Rural World, 

St. Louis, Mo. 
I enclose $2.10 for Which ex- 
subscription 
year, and also send me the 
Electric Lantern outfit com- 
plete, all charges prepaid. 


R. F. Deccceess BOX. sseeee 


one 





Here is the 
most wonderful 
offer Colman’s 
Rural World 
has ever given 
its readers. Wo 
have searched 
for months to 
get an absolutely 
dependable 
electric lantern 
and here it is 
at half price. 
We are the first 
publishers in 
the United 
States to make 
such a liberal 
offer. 
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Adjustable to any size wrist and 
goid plated throughout, and the fancy 
engraved links alternating with plain 
polished ones produce a very pleasing 
effect. Ornamented with elaborate, 
fine cut, sparkling ruby stone, set in 
richly chased border. Three-stone gold 
plated ring given with each bracelet. 


BRACELET 
AND 
RING 


FREE 





pictures. 


716 Lucas Ave., - 


NOTICE! 





and mail it today. The coupon starts everything. 
YOUR FRIEND AT ST. LOUIS, 


People’s Supply Co., 


We give you an extra egtit of 40 Beautiful Post 
Cards; no two alike, for being prompt. Our plan 
is full of pleasant surprises, 


MANY VALUABLE PRESENTS FREE 


In-the next three months we want to give away $10,000 worth of a32f2! 221) 


valuable presents to advertise the People’s Supply Company. 
person in every town to have one or more of these splendid presents, and we want the 
— friends and readers of Colman’s Rural World to be the first to have their choice. 

hese presents consist of Watches, R ngs, Fountain Pens, Lockets, Cameras, Suits, etc. 
Look over the list and carefully read the description of each and see what you prefer. 
We only have room to show you a few of the many presents you may select from. 


Our offer makes it so easy to get one or more of these useful presents that every 
boy or girl, man or woman reader of Colman’s Rural World should-sign the coupon be- 
All we want you to do is distribute 20 of our swell Art and Religious pictures 
our friends and neighbors at 10 cents each. These beautiful pictures are 
12x16 inches in size, and lithographed in many beautiful colors. 


We want at least one 


Nearly everybody 


De you show these pictures to will thank you for the opportunity of getting one or more 
: at 10 cents each. As soon as you have distributed the 20 pictures, send us the $2.00 
you will have collected and we will send you your choice of any one of the presents 
you select from our big list of premiums. 


—_ 


Don't send any money. Just fill out the coupon below and mall it to 
us, and we will send you, by mail, all charges prepaid, the 20 beantifal 


You run no risk as we take back any you do not sell, and send 
you a present for what you have sold. Fill out the coupon below 


vA : 
























A picture (reverse side 
reproduced) of our Amer- 
ican made late mode! 


Wateh 


American Model, stem-wind and stem 
set, suitable for a lady, gentleman, 
boy or girl. Case is embossed with, 
beautiful and chaste design, and pre 
sents a rich and elegant appearance, 
Attractive easy reading dial, with 
hour, minute and second hands, an 
is dust proof. ; 

















= ; St. Louis, Mo. 















tain pen is first class. 


PEARL FOUNTAIN PEN 


The barrel is a genuine guaranteed hard rubber; cap is of the same material. 
mother of pearl decorations and you can see the beautiful design from the illustration. 
in place by two fancy gold plate bands; pen point is guaranteed 14K solid. gold, and in every respect this foun- 





The barrel is inlaid with 


The inlaid work is held 



















Camera Outfit 


This Camera outfit 
includes camera with 
m automatic shutter, 
as plates, developing 
tins, developer and 
fixer and full in- 
structions. Will take 

clear and sharp pic- 
y tures. Covered with 
moroccoette. 


Vanity Case 


Made of rich German Silver which 
has an extra finish, and is decorated 
with fancy flower border. This case 
has a mirror of good quality, and 
powder puff compartment and places 
for quarters, dimes and nickels, also 
a strong catch that will hold cards and 








bills. ‘Attached to this Vanity Case is 
a ten-inch chain. Size of case is 
$46x2%4. 









BOYS! GET THIS RIFLE FREE! 








Will Shoot 350 Times 


AUTOMATIC 
REPEATER 


Works Like a 
WINCHESTER 










a Martin. 
only 2 pounds. 





caliber cartridge rifle. 










Without Reloading 


Boys—here is the Air Rifle you have 
always wanted—a real repeater that 
loads automatically just like a Winchester or 
Nearly 3 feet 
Uses B B shot and shoots 350 times with- 
out reloading. Will kill, at long range, crows, hawks, and 
ali kinds of small game, such as squirrels, rabbits, etc. Barrel and all working 
parts made of high-grade steel, handsomely nickel plated; stock of finely-polished 
L ‘ .4 splendid Ribe is just what you need for target practice. 
powder—no danger—yet it will shoot almost as hard and as far as a regular .22 
It is the safest and most powerful air rifie ever invented. 


long, yet weighs 


No 








Handbag © 


Made of seal grain with gusseted 
ends welted. heavy cloth lining, fitted 
with pockets for mirror, bottle, coin 
purse, ete.; Bag measures 10%x8% 
inches and is fitted with fancy French 
gray silver finished frame, has a 
double strap handle. 












CASH COMMISSION 


Many of our agents prefer to sell 
our goods for a cash commission 
instead of a premium. We allow 40 
per cent commission to agents who 
desire the money instead of the 
premium. In other words, you keep 
80 cents out of every two dollars’ 
worth of goods you sell, and send 
us the remaining $1.20. If you find 
you cannot sell all our goods you 
will be entitled to a commission on 
the full amount you do seli. 


















Gold Filled 








Ring 

Set With 
Three | 

4 Brilliant 

/ Stones 
Locket, Chain and Ring 
Hand engraved. Crescent design’ 


set with eight extra quality brilliant 
white stones. Locket is suspended 
from a 22-inch chain, and will hold 
two pictures. With each locket and 
chain we also will give an extra giff 
of one gold-filled ring set with 3 brik 
liants. 










Mesh Bag 


Made of German silver, beautiful & 
idized frame, prettily embossed WH” 
a handsome floral design. The size® 
the bag is 3144x2%, which makes #4 
neither bulky or too small. Atta 
te & is a ten-inch chain. 








SEND NO MONEY—JUST YOUR NAME. 


People’s Supply Co., 
716-718 Lucas Ave., St, Louis, 


Gentlemen:—Send me 20 of your high-grade art and religious pice 


tures, which I promise to try and 
ise to return all pictures I cannot 
Name .. 


Post Office 


——«<«, 


Me, 





sell for one of 
sell, 





your presents. I 5 
your f (RW) 
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We LOSE A VALUABLE CORRE- 
SPONDENT TEMPORARILY. 


Pear Editor and Readers: After a 
geek or so I will close my efforts with 
this page until January Ist, 1915. 

We are glad to see more and more 
produce going “direct from producer 
teconsumer and we have Colman’s Ru- 
yal World to thank for their hearty co- 
operation in this page in the past. 

We hope to see the readers of Col- 
man’s Rural World write letters to 
(olman’s Rural World so that more 
aad more may get together in selling 
your production direct to ultimate 
consumer. 

With the aid of Farmers’ Equity 
Pnion and the Federation of Labor we 





hope to open 1915 with, “Direct from | 


Producer to Consumer” in true busi- 
pess lines. 

I know of no agriculture paper that 
the farmer can get as much co-opera- 
tion, with one another, by the support 
ef the editor as Colman’s Rural World 

Hoping to see letters from farmers 


' on this page as the weeks pass, for 


the more you get together the more 
profit of middlemen you will be plac- 
jag in your own. 

Remembering the dear friends of 
Colman’s Rural World, I am, Yours 
for co-operation. VIRGIL I. WIRT. 

Virden, Ill. 


WHAT CO-OPERATION MEANS. 








Edtor Rural World: Come on farm- 
ers with your farm production for it’s 
going to take organization speedily 
made on the farm to keep pace with 
organized consumer from now on. 

The United Mine Workers of Ameri- 
cain Illinois have over one million dol- 
Jars in their state treasury and they 
are building stores for local co-opera- 
five store at 3 per cent interest. 

Consumer is \.enting co-operative 
mills, co-operative packing houses, co- 
operative exchanges of all kinds to sell 
on the true blue golden rule plan to 
organized consumer. Consumers are 
making some good deals with factory, 


* mine and mill. Are we as equity equal 


to the occasion? 
Who has produce to sell? 
“line” on the co-operative line. 
Virden, Il. V. I. WIRT. 


Get in 





CANNING CORN ON AND OFF THE 
_COB—A SEASONABLE AND ECO- 
NOMICAL RECIPE, 





The following seasonable recipes for 
the canning of corn have proven both 
Practical and economical for the 
housewife. The recipes have been 
been worked out in the department's 
tanning kitchen and the products test- 
td for nearly two years. 

These recipes have been used in 
connection with the five different types 
of canning devices and the corn has 
been put up in all types of containers, 
sich as glass top, screw top, suction 
top, and tin cans. The method em- 
Dloyed is the cold-pack method, the 
same as is now being used in the best 
commercial faetories of the world, in- 
stead of requiring the laborious and 
tedious method of fractional steriliza- 
tion of an hour each day for three con- 
cutive days and the lifting of the 
products in and out of the canning 
devices three times. The method now 
uployed contemplates but one sterili- 
mation and turns out the product in 

iter shape, with better color, tex- 

» and flavor than the fractional 
sterilization method. By following 
ese recipes and methods the family 
“an have corn, either on or off the 
fob, throughout the year at a very 


Nasonable expense of time, energy 
ad money: 


Corn Off the Cob. 


Select sweet corn ears of uniform 
the and proper ripeness. If too ripe 
Pr Corn will color while processing. 

ning is the canning term for 
“ol zation or cooking). If not ripe 

ugh Much of the food value is lost 

Cutting the corn from the cob. Use 
ne glass jars or tin cans. For 

et purposes and greater safety in 

Sportation, use tin cans. 


¢ Move husk i i 
‘Anjur 8, silk, shank, tips, and 


€d or defective places. Blanch 


7 


| partially tighten. 





Producer 
To the Consumer 


corn in boiling water or steam chest 
for from five to ten minutes. The time 
depends upon the stage of ripeness, 
size of ears, and degree of freshness. 
Remove the ears and plunge quickly 
in cold water. 

Cut the corn from the cob with a 
sharp, thin-bladed knife. Pack well 
in glass jar or tin can; add hot water 
and a level teaspoon of salt to the 
quart or No. 3 can. Place rubber and 
glass jar top in place, not tight. If 
using tin, solder cap in place and fiil 
vent hole, or seal completely. Process 
the corn from 180 to 240 minutes in 
the home-made or hot-water commer- 
cial bath outfits; for 1% hours in the 
water-seal outfits; for 60 minutes 
when using from 5 to 10 pounds of 
steam pressure, with the steam-pres- 
sure canning devices, and 40 minutes 
when using the aluminum steam pres- 
sure cooker outfit. After processing 
remove the jars, tighten covers, in- 
vert to test the joints and cool. 

If using tin, inspect the soldered end 
caps for pin-hole leaks. Repair all 
leaks, allow to stand for 24 hours. If 
cans are still bulging at ends at the 
end of this time, one of two things is 
true—the pack is too full, or some 
live spores are still left in the can. If 
the latter, replace in sterilizer and 
process the second time from 30 min- 
utes to one hour. 

Canning Sweet Cern On the Cob. 

Blanch in boiling water five to 10 
minutes, according to ripeness, size 





FARMERS 
EQUITY UNION COAL 


Blackbrier---Highgrade 


Cantine—-Semi-Highgrade 
Frem our Illinois mines—New used by many branches of the Farm- 
ers’ Equity Union im the different States. 


Reference: Mr. C. O. Drayton, National President Farmers’ Equity 
Union. For prices, freight rates and any desired information, 
write to ua. 


LUMAGHI COAL COMPANY 


606 Equitable Building, 


St. Louis, Mo. 


SHIPMENTS ANYWHERE. 
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enough for a good-sized family. If the 
corn is removed from can and steamed 
for a few minutes, it cannot be dis- 
tinguished from the sweet corn re- 
moved from the husk in midsummer. 
The corn can be heated in the contain- 
er before opening to serve. 

An ear of sweet corn on the average 
dining car and hotel a la earte serv- 
ice costs 25 cents. Considering this, 
canning corn on the cob for the mar- 
ket might prove a very profitable in- 
vestment for a thrifty housekeeper 
and bring to her considerable pin 
money. 

One advantage of sweet corn canned 





on the cob over other canned corn, is 








eS: 








and freshness; plunge quickly in cold 
water. Pack, alternating butts and 
tips; add just a little boiling water 
and one level teaspoonful of salt, to 








each quart. Place rubber and top and 
(Cap and tip tins.) 
Process 180 to 240 minutes in hot wa- 
ter bath; 
fit; 60 minutes under five or more 
pounds of steam; 40 minutes in alum- 
inum pressure cooker. Remove jars, 
tighten covers, invert, and cool. (Heat 
up for table use in steamer, not in 
water. If corn seems flat or water- 
logged, it has been over-cooked or al- 
lowed to stand in too much water.) 

Use one or two-quart glass jars if 
not needed for other products. Quart 
jars will hold two ears, two-quart jars 
will hold from three to five ears, ac- 
cording to size of ear. Do not can 
larg2 ears. Half-gallon or gallon tin 
cans with large openings should be 
used in the canning of ear corn when 
idle glass jars are not available. Gal- 
lon tin cans will hold from six to 
twelve ears. They should be graded 
te uniform size. 

In high altitudes, 4,000 feet and over, 
it will be necessary to increase the 
time: requirements in the canning of 
sweet corn about 25 per cent, if water 
boils at about 202 degrees Fahrenheit 
and even less. 

In the average home a large number 
of glass jars are idle every year. The 
use of these idle jars is recommended, 
but if none are available, the most eco- 
nomical and practical containers are 
the half-gallon and the gallon tin can. 

The gallon tin cans, including 
soldered-hemmed caps, will cost about 
6 cents apiece, but they will hold six 
to twelve ears of corn, which is 


1% hours water-seal out- | 
;of the corn is also 


Let Me Help, Too. 


that all the best food values are kept 
with the cob. In cutting corn off, the 
germ quality of the kernel, which 
keeps up its standard, is usually lost. 
This germ quality is the part of the 
corn that is sought by rats and mice 
when they look for food in the corn 
bin, and is the most vital part. Much 
rendered mushy 
when it is cut from the cob. 

In regard to the container for corn 
on the cob, it might be mentioned that 
for advertising and exhibition pur- 
poses, glass is much more satisfactory 
than the tin can, but if corn on the 
cob were to be put up in large quan- 
tities as a business venture, the glass 
would not be practical, being too ex- 
pensive, but the tin cans would prove 
quite satisfactory. 


UNION BAKERS TO CONSTRUCT 
BAKERY IN SPRINGFIELD, ILL. 








Journeymen Bakers of America Con- 
tribute $15,000 Toward the Project. 
Otto. E. Fischer of Chicago, imterna- 

tional secretary of the Journeymen 

Bakers of America, was in this city 

Tuesday and left $15,000 at. the dispos- 

al of local union No. 147 for the con- 

struction here of a modern sanitary 
bakery. 

A committee appointed by the local 
union bakers is now soliciting and 
secking a suitable location for the con- 
struction of such a plant. 

J..C. Schmidt, secretary of the local 
union, stated last night that. outside 
unions are offering sums of from one 
to five thousand doHNars to be used in 
establishing the concern as a business 
venture. — 





It is expected that the bakery will 








be in active operation early this fall. 

An oven is being built at Twentieth 
street and East South Grand avenue 
at present which will be ready to be- 
gin turning out bread next Wednesday. 
This oven will be one of the largest in 
the city, but will be used merely as 
a makeshift until the larger plant is 
completed. 

It is. the plan not only to furnish 
this city but other nearby towns with 
bread from the new bakery. The idea 
is said by Mr. Smith to be the out- 
growth of the union bakery now being 
operated in North Second street where 
from 3,800 to 4,000 loaves of bread are 
being handled daily. 


KEEP HARVEST RECORDS. 








The value of keeping farm records 
cannot be overestimated. The farmer 
who knows the operating costs and 
the financial results of each farm en- 
terprise is on the road to financial 
success, for such a knowledge dis- 
closes leaks in business operations 
and displays in an accurate manner 
the relative profitableness of the vari- 
ous enterprises on the farm, 

To keep a complete record of every 
transaction embracing labor, financial 
accounts, and crop yields will seem 
at first to be almost impossible, yet it 
is surprising how the habit of keep- 
ing those records will become estab- 
lished if the first record attempted is 
a simple one. 

At present a very interesting and 
profitable record to work upon is @ 
harvest record of the different grain 
crops. The accompanying form shows 
how simple such a record is. It can 
readily be seen that such a record, 
while it does not constitute a com- 
plete record of the cost of the crop, 
shows the farmer how much his crops 
yield and how much it cost to thresh 
the grain. 

The value of this record lies in the 
knowledge obtained regarding farm 
crops and is the incentive which 
arises to increase crop yields and to 
keep more complete records of crop- 
ping operations. When the value of 
the farm record sheet is realized and 
the habit of keeping records has be- 
come established, more complete: rec- 
ords will be used, which will place 
the farm, eventually, upon a strict 
business basis. 

Harvest Record. 
Farm Of ..ccccccsecsecces 
Address 
Crop 
ACTeS «s+% 
Yield 

Machine measure 

Elevator or bin weights 

Grade of grain 

Weight per bushel ... 

Yield per acre 
Twine used ..... 
Oil 
Fuel 
Threshing bill 
Time required to cut 
Time required to SHOCK ..csccscsece 
Time required to thresh ..5..+...s0@ 

(Give dates) 
Remarks: 
F. W. Peck, Assistant Agriculturist, 

University. Ferm, St. Paul. 


- 
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Knight of Strathmore set the Jef- 
ferson, Iowa track record in a notch 
that will not be reached by any old 
plug. 
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‘Here is the opportunity you have been 
waiting for—a chance to get one of these big- 
capacity, light-running, easy-cleaning, close- \, 
skimming New Butterfly Cream Separators \UFE 
without taking the money out of your pocket.\. 


By paying only $2 down, you can get the biggest ma- \4 
chine we make, use it 30 days free, then if you decide to keep * 
it pay us the rest of our low factory-to-farm price (only $24 \ 
and up) in small, easy installments. You can make these payments \ 
monthly out of the extra cream profits which the machine will save for ] 
you. You buy direct from the manufacturer and save half. You try 
the machine 30 days on your own farm before you decide to keep it. ‘Y 
You get a signed lifetime guarantee. You have the benefit of this great 
labor-saving machine while it is earning its own cost and more. @i—eo) 
You don’t risk a single penny. We pay the freight both ways if 
the separator fails to please you. Get your separator NOW at factory 
prices and on terms so easy you won't feel the cost at all. 


New Butterfly 7 


——; 








A, ogc 
7 wili make you $10 to $15 a year more profit from every cow 
you own. They are handsome, high-grade, durable ma- 


chines. The most modern and convenient separator you 
can buy. No other separator costs more to make, hasso many, 


patented improvements or gives you as much value for your money. Albaugh-Dover Co., Chicago, Til. 
We will prove this on your own farm, or no sale. Thousands are =| Gentlemen: | The NeW ic ani te 


i i i il pleased with it im every re- 
in daily use all over the United States. Read the letter at right. are well pleased with i ke oveey re 
its light running and easy cleaning. 


7 F T + i It is the easiest cleaned machine in 
30 Days’ Free Tria te neitrbogyand ere eal 
an. a ort CHARLES BONHAM. 
* @ R. No. 6, Harrison, Ohio petites Pick tol 
Lifetime Guarantee | ee oan, Ore ir 
| eae , Self-Draining Bow! and Tonk. 








Fill out the coupon below—mail it to us right away for free catalog folder. Get 


our big special offer on the five sizes of machines we make, so you can pick out Direct from Fa ctory 4 


the one that exactly suits your requirements. We will ship it to you on our easy 
payment terms of only $2 down and let you try it 30 days on your own farm, When the 
30 days are up, if for any reason you are not pleased—if you don’t prefer the New But- 
terfly to any other separator you ever saw. or used—just return the machine Onl 2 4 i and U 
tous. We will pay the freight both ways and refund your first payment. y 
PAD AATLN NPD STE AER he POT RIT 


You won’t be out a single penny, 














Every New Butterfly Separator is guaranteed against defects in zi : 3 4 
material and. workmanship, regardless of how many years you have —according to size. We make two styles and five sizes of the New 


used it. No other separator manufacturer will give you this signed | Butterfly Separator. Our Free Catalog Folder describes all of them,” 

ao lifetime guarantee. Every machine we build is beautifully finished throughout an 

op mes sassssenese%, cuaranteed. a lifetime. Note these, special features: No disks to wash 3a 

4 ' rust out. The New Butterfly Skimming Device is complete in one piece—made of alu o 
Mail This Coupon Today ae ‘*everlasting,’’ Moi eine cere metal. ge Gestilece ‘Steel Bowl—phos net bronze 
haugh : éarings, vertical shafts, adjustable cream platter, ratchet crank, self-draining. bowl, low -Gon™ 
4 Dever Co., 236 Marshall Blud., Chicago, It. : self-draining milk supply tank, closed bottom, open milk and cream spouts, oil-bathed ball-beat 
Gentlemen: Please send. me at once your big colored is 


, 2 me al : ings, and many other exclusive features. 
Catalog Folder, with full description, illustrations, factory prices 
and. self-earning, easy-payment terms on the New Butterfly “a Our Big. illustrated Catalog Folder ¥ 


Scprmel Atrio lg a emma cad tells all about this wonderful machine, contains letters from many users, shows large COMTeS, 
illustrations, pictures the machine in use; shows how every part is made, and tells you all about 

Name. enna our factory-to-farm self-earning separator plan, — Fill out the coupon at left—mail it to us 00087, 
for the Free Catalog Folder and BIG SPECIAL OFFER. 


= ALBAUGH-DOVER CO. “.incv10" 
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